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NOTICE. 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named 
artists will be sent, prepaid, to any address on receipt of 
four (4) dollars for each. 

During ten years these pictures have appeared in this 
paper, and their excellence has been universally com- 
mented upon. We have received numerous orders for 
electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list 
for the purpose of facilitating a selection. 

Marchesi 

Henry Mason 

P. S. Gilmore 
Neupert 

Hubert de Blanck 


Adelina Patti Teresina Tua 

Ida Klein Lucca 

Sembrich Ivan E. Morawski 
Christine Nilsson Leopold Winkler 

Costanza Donita 


Scalchi 
I ~~ ili Carl Reinecke Dr. Louis Maas 
Marie Roze Heinrich Vogel Max Bruch 


Anna de Bellocca Johann Sebastian Bach —_L. G. Gottschalk 


Etelka Gerster Mrs. A. C. Taylor Antoine de Kontski 
Nordica Jules Perotti S. B. Mills 
Josephine Yorke Adolph M. Foerster E. M. Bowman 
Emilie Ambre May Fielding Otto Bendix 
Emma Thursby Thomas Martin W. H. Sherwood 
Teresa Carrefho Louis Gaertner Stagno 

Kellogg, Clara L.—2 Louis Gage Courtney Victor Nessler 
Minme Hauk Richard Wagner Salvini 


Charles F. Tretbar 
Jennie Dickerson 

E. A. MacDowell 
Theodore Reichmann 
Max Treuman 

C. A. Cappa 
Montegriffo 

Mrs. Helen Ames 
Marie Litta 

Emil Scaria 
Hermann Winkelmann 
Donizetti 

William W. Gilchrist 
Ferranti 

Johannes Brahms 
Meyerbeer 

Moritz Moszkowski 
Anna Louise Tanner 
Filoteo Greco 
Wilhelm Junck 
Fannie Hirsch 
Michael Banner 

Dr. S. N. Pentield 


Theodore Thomas 
Dr. Damrosch 
Campanini 
QGuadagnini 
Constantin Sternberg 
Gengremont 

Galassi 

Hans Balatka 
Arbuckle 

Liberati 

Johann Strauss 

Anton Rubinstein 

Del Puente 

Joseffy 

Julia Rivé-King 
Hope Glenn 

Louis Blumenberg 
Frank Van der Stucken 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller 
Robert Volkmann 
Julius Rietz 


Materna 

Albani 

Annie Louise Cary 
Emily Winant 
Lena Little 
Murio-Celli 
Chatterton-Bohrer 
Mrs, Fernandez 
Lotta 
Elenor W 
Donaldi 
Marie Louise Dotti 
Creistinger 
Fursch-Madi—2 
Catherine Lewis 
Zélie de Lussan 
Blanche Roosevelt 
Sarah Bernhardt 
litus d'Ernesti 

Anna Bulkeley-Hills 
Charles M. Schmitz 
Friedrich von Flotow 


Everest 


Franz Lachner Max Heinrich ) 

Heinrich Marschner E. A. Lefebre F, W. Riesberg 
Frederick Lax Ovide Musin Emil Mahr 
Nestore Calvano Anton Udvardi Otto Sutro 


Carl Faelten 
Belle Cole 
Carl Millocker 
G. W. Hunt 
Georges Bizet 


Alcuin Blum * 
Joseph Koegel 
Ethel Wakefield 
Carlyle Petersilea 
Carl Retter 


William Courtney 

josef Staudig! 

Lulu Veling 

Mrs. Minnie Richards 
Florence Clinton-Sutro 


Calixa Lavallee George Gemiinder John A. Brockhoven 
Clarence Eddy Emil Liebling Edgar H. Sherwood 
Franz Abt Van Zandt Ponchielli 


Fannie Bloomfield W. Edward Heimendahl Edith Edwards 

S. E. Jacobsohn Mrs. Clemelli -arrie Hun-King 

C. Mortimer Wiske Albert M. Bagby Pauline |’ Allemand 
J. O. Von Prochazka W. Waugh Lauder Jerdi 

Edvard Grieg Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder Hummel Monument 
Adolf Henselt Mendelssohn Berlioz Monument 
Eugen d' Albert Hans von Biilow Haydn Monument 
Lilli Lehmann Clara Schumann Johann Svendsen 
William Candidus Joachim Anton Dvorak 
Franz Kneise Samuvl S. Sanford Saint-Saéns 
Leandro Campanari Franz Liszt Pablo de Sarasate 
Franz Rummel Christine Dossert Jules Jordan 
Blanche Stone Barton Dora Henninges Albert R. Parsons 
Ther’e Herbert-Foerster 


Amy Sherwin A. A. Stanley 
Phomas Ryan Ernst Catenhusen Bertha Pierson 
Achille Errani Heinrich Hofmann Carlos Sobrino 


George M. Nowell 
William Mason 
Pasdeloup 

Anna Lankow 
Maud Powell 

Max Alvary 

Josef Hofmann 
Hindel 

Carlotta F. Pinner 
Marianne Brandt 
Gustav A. Kerker 
Henry Duzensi 


King Ludwig 1 Charles Fradel 

C. Jos. Brambach Emil Sauer 

Henry Schradieck Jesse Bartlett Davis 
John F. Luther 1). Burmeister-Petersen 
john F. Rhodes Willis Nowell 
Wilhelm Gericke August Hyllested 
Frank Taft Gustav Hinrichs 

C. M. Von Weber Xaver Scharwenka 
Edward Fisher Heinrich Boetel 
Kete Rolla W. E. Haslam 
Charles Rehm Carl E. Martin 
Harold Randolph Jennie Dutton 


Minnie V. Vandeveer Walter J. Hall Emma Juch 
Adele Aus der Ohe Conrad Ansorge Fritz Giese 

Kar! Klindworth Carl Baermann Anton Seidl 
Edwin Kiahre Emil Steger Max Leckner 
Helen D. Campbell Paul Kalisch Max Spicker 
Alfredo Harili Louis Svecenski Judith Graves 
Wm. R. Chapman Henry Holden Huss Hermann Ebeling 
Otto Roth Neally Stevens Anton Bruckner 


Dyas Flanagan 

A. Victor Benham 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Hild 
Anthony Stankowitch 
Moriz Rosenthal 
Victor Herbert 
Martin Roeder 
Joachim Raff 

Felix Mott! 

Augusta Ohrstriim 
Mamie Kunkel 


Anna Carpenter 

W. L. Blumenschein 
Leonard Labatt 
Albert Venino 

Josef Rheinberger 
Max Bendix 

Helene von Doenhoff 
Adolf Jensen 

Hans Richter 
Margaret Reid 

Emil Fischer 


Mary Howe 

Attalie Claire 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawton 
Fritz Kreisler 

Madge Wickham 
Richard Burmeister 
W. J. Lavin 

Niles W. Gade 
Hermann Levi 
Edward Chadfield 
James H. Howe 
Merrill Hopkinson, DD 


“igor Bulow letter to an inflated contemporary, 
which was dated April 2, should have been dated 
April 1. 


more appropriate. 
CERTAIN pious Bishop of Haarlem, not our Har- 
A lem, but the city of the same name in Holland, 
has forbidden the production of Berlioz’s «« Damnation 
of Faust” in his diocese, on what score (outside of 
the musical one we mean) is difficult to divine. 
It will be given, however, in Amsterdam, which, if 
for no other reasen but its name, is a more congenial 


place. 


It would have been, for obvious reasons, 


E warn our Canadian cousins that they had better 
W go slow about the conferring of musical degrees, 
as the abuse of that self same thing has been productive 
of great musical evils in this country. Any quack 
with « Professor” as a handle to his name may bam- 
boozle a gullible public. The proposed affiliation of 
the Toronto College of Music with the University of 
Toronto would be a move in the right direction of 
suppressing musical humbuggery in Canada. 


HE Musical Union is making another pother about 
i § the coming of the Strauss orchestra, claiming 
that it is not the original Strauss orchestra led by the 
famous Johann, the brother of the Edward Strauss 
who is coming here. Nevertheless, the Musical Union 
should know that the orchestra led by Edward Strauss 
is famous in Vienna for its performance of light music, 
and that its members have as much right to come to 
America as some of the members of the mud gutter 
bands who call themselves artists. 

The whole thing is rank folly, and we suspect 
jealousy is at the bottom of it. 

It may assume a legal aspect, however, as the Musi- 
cal Union purposes fighting the admission of the band 
in this country on the score of violation of the Con- 
tract Labor law. 

But, like Mr. Nikisch, the Strauss orchestra will land 


and play. 


PARAGRAPH was printed in last Sunday’s “Sun” 
A which was nothing less than “a violation of Mr. 
Dana’s famous dictum that no advertisement should 
appear in a reading column. The item in question 
referred to the arrival in this city of two young ladies, 
pupils of Oscar Raif, of Berlin, and then proceeds to 
puff that gentleman in the most approved fashion. 
Now, Oscar Raif, who was one of the pupils of Carl 
Tausig, barely tolerated by that master, has but one 
claim for mention of any sort, and that is, of all the 
numerous pupils he has given instruction to not one 
amounts to even mediocrity. Numerous Americans 
go to him in Berlin, and, after studying with him a 
long time, discover the onesidedness of his methods. 
Why, therefore, the arrival of any of Oscar Raif's 
pupils should be chronicled in the “Sun” is a mys- 
tery, if it were not a puff pure and simple. 

Oscar Raif and his ‘dumb thumb” theory is about 
played out in Berlin, and as for his methods being 
conducive of the quickest results, we can only say 
that his pupils, as a rule, play like colorless machines. 
The Raif bubble ought to be exploded. 


HE following item appeared some time ago in 
T “Presto” and has gone the rounds of the mu- 
sical press : 

The official report of the thirteenth annual meeting of the Music Teach- 
ers’ National Association is at hand, looking as bright and rosy red as if 
it had not been delayed two or three weeks by reason of a fire in the print- 
ing and binding establishment. The many persons who find enjoyment in 
reading these volumes year after year, and particularly the M. T. N. A., 
both as a body and individually as members thereof, especially, may thank 
their stars, and in this case the star is in the person of their secretary, 
H. S. Perkins, that the M. T. N. A. report appears. So far as the associa- 
tion is concerned in this matter, it has been the same as finding it, for there 
was no money in the treasury to be used for any part of this expense. To 
make a long story short, Mr. Perkins went to work personally and secured 
the advertisements to pay the expense of publishing the report. Persons 
who know anything about this kind of business can appreciate the secre- 
tary’s work, especially when considering that the patronage is confined 
almost entirely to the music industries, which are scattered here and there 
in a dozen different cities. The secretary's financial statement shows that 
his receipts from advertisements were $650 and the expense of publishing 
and mailing 3,000 copies of the report $639.35, or $10.50 above the cost of 
the same ; but the time, trouble and worry are not, even could they be, esti- 
mated. Thereare novel and interesting features in the report, as portraits 
of the past officers of the association, table of chronology, &c. The book 
should by all means be secured ; 25 cents per copy. Address H.S. Perkins, 


secretary, 162 State-st., Chicago. 
Now, it strikes us this paragraph is nothing else but 
If « Dr.” Perkins thinks 


a big puff for « Dr,” Perkins. 








he has such a great claim to the presidency of the 
M. T. N. A. (for that is what we read between the 
lines) he should have paid for the publication of the 
table of chronology, &c., himself. 

The National Association is under no more obliga- 
tion to “Dr.” Perkins than to any other of its paid 
officials. He is well remunerated for his work as sec- 
retary, as over $500 was appropriated for his services 
last year, which consist. in getting up a_ printed 
circular. 

For the mailing and clerical services there is also an 
appropriation (see report, 1889). So « Dr.” Perkins, 
who has not done any more work than any other 
officer of the M. T. N. A., is assuming the role of an 
overworked martyr to the cause. He has been secre- 
tary successively in ’88, '89, ’90 ; treasurer in 1888, and 
on the executive committee in '82 and '85. So he has 
not made a losing thing of it. 

“Dr.” Perkins, we advise you to retire to that use- 
ful field in which you have been so long an ardent 
toiler, z.e., the organization of summer revivals, song 
festivals and camp meetings, where Perkins’ hymn 
book is extensively used. But do not complain of 
being ill paid by the M. T. N. A. 





AGAIN. 

HE fiat has gone forth, for the New York “ World” 
7 declares opera to be “a setting for wonderful 
voices and as a medium for the bestowal of pleasure 
through the agency of entrancing harmonies, That’s 
about what an opera is intended to be.” 

Thanks, ‘‘ World,” for the elucidation of a problem 
that has absorbed the minds of such musical thinkers 
as Gluck and Wagner. 

Certes is it that the banal Italian school cannot be 
resuscitated by anything less than the voice of 
another Patti, and in that respect it is but a “set- 
ting” for the voice. ‘ Otello,” despite its many 
faults, is a vigorous protest against its own com- 


poser’s early sins. 

In it we still notice traces of Verdi's sugary arti- 
ficialities, but altogether it is a step forward in the 
direction of music drama. The “ World,” however, 
whose chief claim to metropolitan journalism is the 
getting up of police badge contests, thinks other- 
would have us return to the primitive 
school of 


wise, and 
methods of the conventional 
music. 

-atti may have a $15,000 house, but we still assert 
that Italian opera on the old lines is dead and will 


macaroni 


soon be buried. 

Opera certainly can be made very ridiculous, and 
the « World” taunts about the dragon in “ Siegfried ” 
fall to the ground harmless when one considers the 
absurdities nightly practiced on the boards of the 
Italian opera. 

Yes, opera is “absurd” when pursued on the old 
basis, and certainly is defenseless against the strict- 
ures of a Dion Boucicault. For that matter, so is 
the spoken drama; but when the dramatic atmosphere 
is idea idealized, when the illusion is strongest, then 
all objections become powerless and we are carried 
away into dreamland. 

These conditions are nearer fulfilled by the modern 
music drama, of which Wagner is the greatest expo- 
nent, and not by the trashy old time opera, which the 
“World” unwittingly says is enjoyed by people with 


«simple tastes!” 

S much as we enjoyed reading Mr. Henderson’s 
A interesting and sympathetic article in last Sun- 
day’s « Times,” we cannot agree to the full with many 
of his conclusions. His estimate of the worth and edu- 
cational value of piano recitals is just and apprecia- 
tive. But his placing of Von Bulow on the supreme 
pinnacle of pianism is not warranted by actual facts. 

Von Bulow, as compared with the great trinity, Liszt, 
Tausig and Rubinstein, is a very small figure pianis- 
tically. His domineering and mathematical intellect 
has, however, placed him ina position for which his 
temperament never intended him. He has been a 
great pianist in the sense of an expositor of certain 
sides of great composers. His great memory and 
analytical faculties enabled him to present to his 
auditors a clear, comprehensive, but unemotional 
view of the composition played. But—and here 
comes the most fatal of all buts—Von Bulow has not 
a musical temperament, and by no flight of fancy can 





AN ESTIMATE. 








we imagine a time whenever he had one. His mental 
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powers are enormous, so great, in fact, that he can 
give one an intellectual presentation of emotion, but 
his playing was ever cold, despite its “ passionate in- 
tellectuality.” 

D’Albert is a greater musician and Rosenthal is 
certainly a greater technical pianist. Mr. Henderson's 
remarks about Joseffy are wide from the mark. 
Joseffy has gained in breadth, depth and dignity with- 
in the past decade, losing, however, none of the 
deliciousness of his old manner. About d’Albert’s 
“self control,” we also differ with Mr. Hender- 
son, as the little giant showed in his Bach and Beet- 
hoven readings the most masterly control and re- 
pose. Of subjective and objective interpretations the 
less said the better. Musical interpretation is what 
we wish for, and this Von Bulow does not always 
give us. 





WHY IS IT? 
Editors Musical Courier : 

HE officers of the Baltimore Oratorio Society 
have frequently complained of a lack of support and 
charged the music loving portion of this community with 
not appreciating home organizations. The question, how- 

ever, “Are not the directors of this 
guilty of that which they condemn in others?”’ 
that they are we have but to recall the names of the soloists 
that have 
past nine or ten years. 
that only an extremely small number of these consists of 
have rule 


arises, association 


To prove 


appeared in the concerts of this body during the 
The fact at once presents itself 
native Baltimoreans. These, too, been as a 
singers possessed of only a local reputation, and conse- 
quently they have not cast much honor upon the Monu- 
mental City. It seems strange indeed that such an artist as 
Mrs. Jenny Busk-Dodge, whose reputation is widespread, 
should never have at any of the concerts of the 
Oratorio Society of her native city. Why is it ? 

Another instance of the neglect of home talent occurs to 
us as we read that on April 24 Dr. Hugh A. Clarke’s ora- 
We 


have living in the midst of us a native Baltimorean who has 


sung 


torio, ‘‘Jerusalem,’’ will be performed in Philadelphia. 


written an oratorio of yndoubted merit, one that contains 

an excellent triple fugue. Philadelphia encourages home 

talent by producing Dr. Clarke’s ‘‘Jerusalem,”’ while Bal- 

timore has allowed General James M. Deems’ ‘* Nebuchad- 
Why is it? 

EUGENE LLEWELLYN. 


nezzar ’’ to remain unheard for years. 

Baltimore, March 26, 1890. 

Mr. or General Deems is a good musician of the 
old school. He studied in Leipsic and was a pupil of 
Dotzauer the ‘cellist. 
but it does not possess sufficient artistic value to 
make it worth while the study on the part of a vocal 
organization. The fact that Dr. Clarke’s « Jerusalem ” 
will be performed in Philadelphia is no criterion, for 
Philadelphia is not a musical city and Dr. Clarke is a 
pedant whose music is not endowed with any inspira- 
tion. BothGeneral Deems and Dr. Clarke are men who 
mistook their vocations and their titles give an indica- 
General 


His work is technically correct, 


tion of the careers they should have pursued. 
Deems is a fine military authority and Dr. Clarke 
would have made a great success as a veterinary 
surgeon, but as musicians—well, the less said the 


better. 





——The two new works of Professor Albert Becker, 
a Funeral March, with chorus, on the death of the Emperor 


”” were per- 


Frederick, and an oratorio, ‘‘Selig aus Gnade, 
formed in the Garrison Church at Berlin on the 7th ult. 
The oratorio (which includes chorales to be sung by the 
congregation along with the choir, after the fashion of 
Bach’s ‘Passion Music’’) is very warmly praised by Otto 
Lessmann, who expresses a hope that it may be used in 
place of some of the selections from oratorios too often re- 
sorted to for use in churches. The experiment of using the 
voices of the congregation is said to have been entirely suc- 
cessful in at least three out of four chorales. As the work 
was (very properly) published before performance, it may 
be supposed that many of the congregation took the oppor- 
tunity to learn, their parts beforehand. 

The prospectus of the Royal Italian Opera, at 
London, will not be published for a week or two. It is, 
however, now understood that a clean sweep will be made 
of both the Wagnerian novelties, ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde,’’ and 
** Die Walktre,”’ and also of Gluck’s ‘‘ Orphée,’’ which might 
have been a sop to the classicists. No new work of any 
sort will, therefore, be attempted this season, and, curious- 
ly enough, Mr. Harris’s otherwise successful direction of 
the Royal Itaiian Opera has not hitherto been marked by 
the production of any absolutely new work. The only ad- 
dition to the repertory of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent 
Garden, will be Mr. Goring Thomas’ ‘ Esmeralda,’’ which, 
because Messrs. Jean de Reszké and Lassalle cannot learn 
English and have no leisure to learn the Italian version, will, 
like ‘“*Hamlet,’’ ‘*Le Prophéte,”’? ‘ Faust,’? and ‘* Romeo 
and Juliet,’’ be sung in French. 





ET another crowded musical week has 
passed and the prospect for any abatement seems 
slim enough, for the Italian opera is with us, Pachmann has 
begun his Chopin recitals, Bilow has gone away, but will 
return, and d’Albert and Sarasate will be heard ere they fly 
these bleak, inhospitable shores with about $60,000 apiece 
of good, honest Yankee ducats. It cannot be denied that 
America is, after all, a great place—for foreigners. I under- 
stand that at all the great conservatories in Europe the 
pupils, whether they play or sing, are all confident of mak 
ing a visit to dollar land some time or other. 


* 
+ + 


If a war should break out between, say France and 


Germany again, one shudders at the tremendous rush 
musicians would make for America. 

The country would be flooded with long haired Zechniokers 
of all sorts and music would reach that condition so aptly 


described by a sign I saw in Long Island City the other 


PROFESSOR FRANZ SMITH. 
Massage, Piano Lessons and White Washing 
neatly done; also, Corns Cured 
(cut rates). 

Cents. 


TWENTY-FIVE 


* 
* * 


What the 25 cents was for I didn’t have the courage 
to inquire. 
The imagination” becomes flabby at the idea of “ Pro- 
fessor’’ Smith doing everything for a quarter of a dollar. 
The day is not remote when the ‘ put a nickel in the slot 
” 


and get a piano lesson ”’ will be un fait accompli. 


* 
7 * 


I heard a bit of news lately which I sincerely hope 
is true, and that is, Bulow and d’Albert will appear in con- 
cert together, each alternately playing and conducting. 
The scheme is, I believe, that Bulow will play the first 
Brahms concerto in D minor, and d’Albert will conduct, 
and then d’Albert will play the second Brahms concerto in 
B flat, and Bulow will conduct. But—and here comes the 
technical question—will two pianos and two pianists of dif- 
ferent make appear on the same platform at the same time ? 


+ 
* + 


Speaking of d’Albert reminds me that there is a re- 
port that Mrs. d’Albert, who is a very pretty woman, has 
gone out of her mind, and has been sent to Germany. I 
trust that this report is ill founded. 


* 
* * 


Saint-Saens is reported to be in hiding in Venice. 
Has he a mother-in-law? 


* 
+ * 


The Thomas concerts were very successful in Har- 
lem last week. Victor Herbert, Thomas’ assistant conduc- 
tor, goes in that capacity also with Anton Seidl at Brighton 
Beach next summer. Seidl comes high, but we must have 
him. 

* by + 

Verdi made a very characteristic answer to some- 
body who presented him with a lyre of flowers in Milan 
recently. ‘*You are very lucky in possessing a lyre with 
strings—mine has no more.”’ 


* 
x x 


I fancy that Verdi was right. ‘ Otello” is his swan 
song. I listened with considerable interest to the per- 
formance last Friday night at the Metropolitan Opera 
House and found much beauty in the work, only every now 
and then the old Verdi would crop out and the blare of the 
brass brought back the smell of sawdust which permeates 
so many of his earlier circus operas. 


* 
oe * 


I could not help thinking that if Verdi had studied 
while young in Germany, to what heights might he not 
have risen with his great dramatic gifts. But all these 





things come too late ; so that now, when he has mastered 


the mysteries of counterpoint and orchestration, he is an old 
man whose invention has failed him, and whose grafting on 
of a style totally foreign to him is only too palpable. 

moments of tremendous dramatic 
Tamagno 


There are, however, 
intensity in ‘‘Otello,’? and that lyric animal 
makes one shudder, just as his prototype and country- 
man, Salvini, does. 


Here is a story told by the Boston “ Record:” «I 
was shocked as well as amused last Sunday to hear a min- 
ister in one of the Columbus-ave. churches aliude to ‘the 
two great Italian singers who had been among us, Patti and 
Salvini.’ ” 


* 
~ x 


How absurd a chorus is after all! A pack of peo- 
ple shouting out of time and tune (I was also going to say 
space, too, having been reading Schopenhauer lately). The 
Verdian chorus is obnoxious and mars the many beauties 
of the opera. 


* 
* * 


Speaking of the many beauties of the opera, don’t 
you candidly think that Perugini is pretty? Come, now! 


* 
x * 


That was a dreadful story of Tamagno the “ Herald ” 
printed last Saturday morning, the very morning, in fact, 
that the great tenor sailed for Europe, from which he soon 
departs for South America. 

Think of it, girls 
The 


I allude to his parsimonious habits. 
and He 
swarthy Moor steaming the brutal hands that choked sweet 


boys! does his own washing. Horrors! 
Desdemona, and wringing out handkerchiefs— 
not the fatal one, however—so as of the 
It is very unpleasant to read of these 
things, and I think the 
printed the news (I wanted to print it myself first). 


Emma A. 
to save the costs 
Chinese laundry. 
don’t ‘‘ Herald” should have 
Tam- 
agno’s views on washing are in harmony with those of 
‘¢ Brunhilda Isolda,’’? his German kundry-cousin. 


* 
* * 


Do you know, I fancy that Hans von Bulow would 
write two column letters to all the newspapers if any other 
pianist would do what I heard him do at his third recital. 
He deviled the Chopin A flat waltz all up and actually 
added &c. Now, Biilow 
nice, what is sauce for the goose is for the 


I do hope the queer pianist will stop playing in 


notes, deviled Chopin a la isn’t 


and sauce 
gander. 
public before people can wag their heads and say, ‘*Ch, 
yes, but—and,”’ &e. 
be awfully sick of the piano after so many years of it ; but 
neurotic 


Goodness gracious, but he ought to 


pianism is now classed by pathologists as a 
disease and one from which the patient seldom recovers. 


* 
” « 


There has been killed in Petersburg, Va., so says the 
Richmond ‘* Dispatch,’’ a dog which, while it could boast 
no proud pedigree, and did not even know its owner, yet 
was known to most of the people because of the great 
fondness it evinced for music. Whenever a drum was 
heard to beat or a band to play that dog was sure to go, 
and he would always precede the music and show his de- 
light at the strains he heard. He accompanied many 
funeral marches to the cemetery when the line was headed 
by a band or a drum corps; attended the parades of the 
military ; was apparently intensely rejoiced whenever a 
minstrel company visited the city and marched through the 
streets ; would romp and jump with canine delight when 
the bands were sent out to gather the sovereigns to politi 
cal meetings—showing no discrimination between Demo- 
cratic and Republican music ; and would always hold out 
as long as the musicians would play. 


* 
« * 


I had quite an agreeable chat the other night with 
Albert Ascher, the piano man, who is the 
brother of the 
Joseph Ascher, who was court pianist to Napoleon the Lit- 
Albert Ascher was a pupil 


well-known 
once celebrated pianist and composer, 
tle (as Victor Hugo called him). 
of Moscheles and other well-known teachers, and 
1869. 
French school. 
where art thou ?’’ and his brother told me that once when 
Joseph was walking in London an organ grinder struck up 
‘* Alem’? with great effect. Ascher listened a moment and 
goimgyup to the man he said: ‘‘ Here is a sixpence from a 
miserable devil like yourself !’’ 

It is not generally known that Ascher left Paris between 
two gendarmes, who conducted him out of the country, 
never to return. He had the temerity, so rumor says, to 
make love to his Imperial pupil, the Empress Eugénie. He 
must have been a very talented man and a terror into the 


bargain. es 


died in 
He was a pianist of great merit and played in the 
He composed, among other songs, “Alice, 


Nahan Franko, who, as everybody knows, is a most 
talented musician, put his fiddle playing to most prac- 
tical uses one day last week. Being in Balz’s barber 
shop, opposite Steinway Hall, with his instrument, Mr. 
Balz, who loves melody better than lather, jokingly asked 
Nahan for a tune. Franko, being of a practical turn of 
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mind, said: ‘All right, I will for a shave and a shampoo.”’ 
rhe bargain was struck and then those habitués of Mr. 
Ralz’s razorial parlors who were present heard ‘ Down 


Went McGinty” and “Johnny, Get Your Gun”? played in 
Franko’s most polished style. 

[1 don’t know whether this reads more of an ad. for Balz 
think I will collect at both ends and make 


1 ] 
sure. } 4 
* * 


With pleasure I announce the fact that Mr. Rafael 


Joseffy will play next fall his own version of the Chopin F mi- 


or Franko. I 


nor concerto, orchestration and all. He will cut many of the 


tires« futtis 


me and will generally improve a work which has 


had the misfortune to have been doctored by Klindworth, 


ind mess he made of it, too. Piano players will, I 


this 
ibout Chopin. 


it nice 
ire, hail good piece of news, for Joseffy knows 


I should blush! Ta, ta! 








PERSONALS. 


——__g— 


PEROTTI.—We 
an excellent new picture of Mr. 
known tenor of the Metropolitan Opera House, in 
Mr. Perotti is yet a young 
iving born in Stettin, March, 


received his musical education at the Stern Con- 





week to our 


Jules Perotti, the 


JULES present this 
‘ Faust.”’ 


fa rite role of 


man, h been Germany, 
1849 Ile 

itory in Berlin, where he won a gold medal for general 
The 
first to predict a 
and upon his advice he went to studying 
Lamperti, of Milan. His 
Scala Theatre, Milan, in 1873, when he 
For the first five 
He 
much every opera of the modern Italian 


** Aida,”’ 


**Lucia,”’ 


late Dr. Leopold Damrosch, of this city, 


excellence 
great career for Perotti on the 
rati stage, 

under first appearance 
is made at the 
tenor part in ‘*Lucretia Borgia.”’ 
years there was plenty of work for Perotti in Italy. 
pretty 
, making especial mark in ‘* I] Trovatore,”’ 
L.’Africaine,’’ ‘+a del 


Forza Destino,”’ 


Martha’ and **Faust.’’ In Rome he was so welcome that 
he wa sade a member of the St. Cecilia Academy and 
“ presented with a decoration by the King. In 1878 he 
was offered engagements outside of Italy, and sang in Spain, 
Belgium, France andGermany. His success in Spain led to 
i trip to South Ame rica, where he sang for two seasons with 

it succe Perotti has sung with almost every great 
irtist now upon the stage. In Vienna, London and Paris 
he has been associated with Patti, Nilsson, Faure and a host 


of other world famous singers. During his last London en- 


ragement he sang ‘*Erik’’ in the first German production 


of Wa 


din ** Lohengrin” 


ner’s “Flying Dutchman” there, and he also ap 
pear and the chief works of the Italian 


repertory Two years ago Mr. Perotti was engaged at 
e Imperial Theatre, Buda-Pesth, whence he came to this 
untry His performance of the title réle in Verdi’s 
Otello’? so pleased the Emperor of Austria that he was 


with the Cross of St. Joseph, a high distinction in 


tod 


presented 


Austria Che following is a list of the operas in which Mr. 
Perotti has sung here: ‘* Huguenots,’’ ‘*Prophet,’’ “ Afri- 
caine,’ ‘Tell,”’ ‘La Juive,”’ ‘*Trovatore,’’ ‘Ballo in 
Maschera,”’ ** Aida,’’ ‘‘Queen of Sheba,’’ ‘* Rienzi,’’ ‘* Lo. 
he i ‘*Walktire’’ and ‘Faust.’?’ There are many 
people to whom Perotti’s voice gives more pleasure than 
lamagno’ He certainly is an artist who has won his 

fairly, for he sings in Italian opera with the same 
i ty asin German opera. 

COSIMA IN VIENNA,—Cosima Wagner attended last 
month a performance (the eighth one this season) of her 
father’s (Franz Liszt) oratorio, ‘*The Legend of St. Eliza- 
beth it Vienna, where the work is being produced as a 

ucred opera,’’ with costumes and scenery. The same 
experiment was successfully made at Weimar a couple 
of years ago, and will soon be followed by the Court Opera 
Ilouse at Munich 

GERNSHEIM GOES TO BERLIN.—AS was first reported 

probability in Tie Musica Courter, the Rotterdam 
mductor and composer, Friedrich Gernsheim, has been 
inted conductor of the Stern’sche Gesangverein at 

Ber in place of Prof. Ernst Rudorff. Out of 145 votes 
thirty-four were cast for Julius Stockhausen, who had, how- 
ever, previously declared that he would not be a candidate. 

AN IRISH ITALIAN.—The young Irish baritone, Mr. 
Plunket Greene, has been engaged by Mr. Harris for the 


season of Italian opera at London. Mr. Greene 
We not heard in what 


name the 


forthcoming 


will sing only in two roles. have 


the young Irish singer’s will appear in 


perhaps it will be ‘Signor Plunketto di Verde.” 


f 
rm 


According to the Vienna 


ruey KNEW BEETHOVEN. 
papers, two veterans still live in the Austrian capital who 
knew Beethoven. It is alleged that the poet Bauernfeld, 
who is now but a few months short of ninety, accompanied 
Franz Schubert, Franz Lachner and the painter Moritz 


Schwind to the funeral of Beethoven. Greiner, a tavern 


keeper at Mussdorf, near Vienna, is now ninety-three, and 
it was at his cabaret that Beethoven, during his country 
walks, frequently used to take a glass of wine. Moreover, 
it has perhaps fancifully been conjectured that it was in 


that Beethoven heard the birds which 


Greiner’s garden 





suggested to him the famous movement in the ‘ Pastoral ” 
symphony. Greiner himself does not think much of the 
composer of the ‘*Choral”’ symphony. On being interviewed 
recently by an enterprising Vienna journalist as to what he 
recollected about the musician, he is alleged to have re- 
plied : ‘*What do you wish me to tell you? This Beethoven 
was one of those foolish musicasters, and that is all.’’ 


A NEw ENGLISH COMPOSER.—The only work by an 
English musician which finds a place upon Dr. Hans 
Richter’s London prospectus is an overture by a youthful 
and hitherto almost unknown composer. Mr. Sidney Wad- 
dington was one of the foundation scholars at the London 
Royal College of Music, and early excited great hopes of 
future achievements. A piano concerto produced at the 
college some years ago induced at the time much favorable 
comment, and we learn that Johannes Brahms has recently 
expressed himself greatly delighted with it. Mr. Wad- 
dington is a native of Leicester, and though his years 
scarcely exceed twenty he has written much music of a 
character which promises well for the credit of English 
art. He was for six years a pupil of Dr. Villiers Stanford. 

MENTER IN LONDON.—The great 
Menter has been engaged to play at the Saturday concert 
at the Crystal Palace on April 19. 

L’ALLEMAND FOR THE CASINO.—That 
singer Pauline l’Allemand has been engaged by Manager 
She will make 


pianist .Sophie 


excellent 


Rudolph Aronson for the Casino Company. 
her first appearance this summer, probably about June 1, 
when Lillian Russell takes her vacation. 

Huper’s LATEST COMPOSITION.—Hans Huber, the 
talented Swiss composer, whose ‘‘ Tell’? symphony was per- 
formed here by the Philharmonic Society some seven or 
eight years ago, has finished a new symphony in A major. 
The work, which is as yet in manuscript, was performed for 
the first time at the seventh subscription concert of the 
Musikgesellschaft, at Basle, in Switzerland, 
He conducted in person, and 
Huber is 


Allgemeine 
where the composer resides. 
his composition was received with great favor. 
the teacher of little Otto Hegner, the boy pianist, now in 
this country. 

FROM PIANIST TO NOVELIST.—Miss Anna Bock, a 
young lady from New York, who may be remembered as a 
not over successful pianist, and who appeared here some 
six or seven seasons ago, has just published with E. Pier- 
son, of Dresden and Leipsic, a volume of collected small 

, 


novels under the title of ‘* Selam.’ 


DEATH OF FURSCH-MADI’S HUSBAND. 
ceived in this city Saturday last announces the death in 
Paris of Mr. Henri Verlé. Mr. Verlé, who had spent several 
years in New York, was the of the 
prano Fursch-Madi. He left this country last year to 
accompany his wife to Europe, where she had to fill many 


Mr. Verlé had many friends here who will 


A cable re- 


husband favorite so- 


engagements. 
deplore his death. 

WAGNER WAS NO Jew.—A report 
spread abroad by some persons eager to avail themselves of 


any pretext to disparage Richard Wagner that, notwith- 


having been 


standing his well-known philippic against ‘‘Judaism in 
Music,’’ he was himself of Semitic descent, some enthusias- 
tic Wagnerites set to work to examine all the registers of 
the churches at Leipsic and elsewhere which could throw 
light on the matter, and have now ascertained that Wagner 
himself, all his brothers and sisters, his parents and grand- 
parents were either baptized according to the Lutheran 
form or described themselves in the registers as being of 
that persuasion ; and thus a controversy may be regarded 


as settled which ought never to have been started. 


The Bulow Recitals. 

HE three piano recitals which Hans von 
Bulow gave at the Broadway Theatre on the after- 
noons of Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday of last week 
were not as well attended as those of last year, nor was the 
same degree of enthusiasm or even interest in them mani- 
fest that prevailed during last year’s recitals. He was then 
a novelty and quite the rage; it was fashionable to sit 
through his Beethoven recitals with a copy of the sonatas 
in hand and follow his readings or appear to be following 


them. The novelty has worn off and the rage is almost 
over. Other pianists have come and still others will come. 
We do not, like the English, worship at the shrine of 


him always who has once succeeded in ingratiating himself 
The American musical public craves the new, 
Quite the contrary, he is get- 
He has fallen off consider- 


with us. 
and Von Bulow is not new. 
ting old, and quite fast at that. 
ably since last year, in memory more than in anything else, 
and his readings have lost some of that glamour and air of 
authoritativeness they used to possess, since his playing of 
the Beethoven E flat concerto opened people’s ears to the 
indisputable fact that he is no longer a Beethoven player 
nor a pianist of importance. 

recitals 


quite interesting to 


general, and his pro- 


Nevertheless, his were 
pianists, amateurs and musicians in 
grams were more varied than those of last year, contain- 


ing as they did this season the names of Schumann, Rubin- 





stein, Raff and Tschaikowsky, which we were not wont to 

see on them heretofore. The program for the first’ recital 

was as follows : 

Fantasie chromatique et fugue................-... J. Seb. Bach (1685-1750) 

Sonata, F major (composed 1788)................. W. A. Mozart (1756-1791) 
(Allegro, andante, rondo.) 


Seventeen variations sérieuses, op. 54 (composed 1840)........ 
Felix Mendelssohn (1809-1847) 


“The Carnival of Vienna,” op. 26 (composed 1839)........... 
Robert Schumann (1810-1856) 


(Allegro vivace, romanze, scherzino, intermezzo, finale con fuoco.) 

a, Notturno, op. 9, No. 3, B major.... ) 
6, Tarantella, op. 48, in B major..... 
c, Polonaise, op. 44, F sharp minor... ) 
d, Four mazurkas from op. 50 e 55. 

The chromatic fantasie and fugue, though very clearly 
and concisely played, lacked decidedly in breadth and even 
dignity. The Mozart sonata in F was, to our mind, the best 
and most charmingly performed number of the program, 
and the little introductory improvised to it, taken from 
‘*Nozze de Figaro,”’ was clever and appropriate. 

Some of the Mendelssohn variations were well played, others 
much less so, and the whole, with occasional slips of mem- 
The worst performance 


. Fr. Chopin (1809-1848) 


ory, was quite an uneven reading. 
of the afternoon, however, was that of Schumann’s ‘ Fasch- 
ingsschwank,”’ for which Von Bilow lacks color, touch and 
Moreover, his memory served him worse 


true sympathy. 
The beau- 


here than in any other number on the program. 
tiful B major nocturne by Chopin also lacked tenderness, 
although it was otherwise satisfactory, and the same 
may be said of the other Chopin numbers, of which the 
four mazurkas in B, G, C and A flat were the best played. 

After a not over enthusiastic recall Von Bulow sat down 
again and gave as an encore Liszt’s A flat ‘‘Valse Im- 
promptu.”’ 

The second afternoon’s program read as follows: 


Grande Fantasie, op, 18, E flat and G minor (composed 1806). . 
J. N. Hummel (1778-1837) 


(Introduzione ed allegro con fuoco, larghetto cantabile, allegro assai.) 
Sonata, op. 54, F major (composed 1805)........L. v. Beethoven (1770-1827) 
(Tempo di menuetto, allegro.) 

Grande suite, op. 91 (composed 1859)... . Joachim Raff (1822-1882) 

a, Fantasia e fuga. 
4, Giga con variazione. 
c, Cavatina (larghetto). 
d@, Marcia brillante. 
a, Lac de Wallenstedt, Eclogue, au bord d’une } 
source (Années de Pelérinage I.)......... | 
4, Valse de Schubert transcrite (Soirées de} ...Franz Liszt (1811-1886) 
Vienne, No. 4)....... ste Le Se 

c, ** Venezia e Napoli,” canzone e tarantella... 
The Hummel fantasie is long winded and partially anti- 
quated. Why the public should have been bored with it 
passes our humble comprehension. The Beethoven F major 
sonata, op. 54, is also not one of the master’s most inter- 
esting ones, and it is for that reason but rarely heard in 
public. Before the eccentric, dapper little pianist began it 
he was up to one of his little tricks, one of the kind he likes 
to play on the critics, and enjoys it hugely when, as was 
the case in this instance, he succeeds in bamboozling them. 
He sat down and played the entire andante in F (‘‘favori’’), 
which was not mentioned on the program, and then attacca 
plunged into the sonata. None of the scribes, however, 
mentions the fact. In the sonata itself he got out during 
the first half of the first movement, which thereupon he 
repeated when his memory failed him again in the same 
spot; but this time he improvised a few muddled bars, got 
safely over the broken rail and finished up well. How 
many or how few noticed the mishap we don’t know. 
The most peculiar thing, about the playing 
of this sonata was the fact that Hans von Bulow, the 
acknowledged Beethoven interpreter, paid very little heed 
to the Beethoven marks. The significant sforzafi in the 
first movement, so characteristic of Beethoven, were en- 
tirely overlooked by him, and other dynamic signs also had 
but little weight with him. Bulow does not play the Bulow 
It is one thing to preach and another thing to 


however, 


editions. 
practice what you preach. 

The technically best performance was that of the very 
difficult D minor suite by Raff, in which Bulow did some of 
his best, old time work. The exquisite gigue was ad- 
mirably played in all its many variations. Toward the 
end of the work, however, the pianist seemed tired, and 
the march lacked brilliancy and power. 

The Liszt numbers, all of them familiar, except the 
somewhat rarely heard D flat waltz, were all given with 
great care and finish, and indeed the second recital was all 
throughout far better played, pianistically, than the first 
one. The applause was also more generous and spon- 
taneous, and in response to it Von Bulow added to the close 
of the program the Chopin ‘‘Berceuse,”’ exquisitely per- 
formed. 

At the third recital on Thursday afternoon the following 
was the program presented : 

Third grand sonate, op. 5, F minor (comp. 1854)..Joh, Brahms (born 1833) 
(Allegro maestoso, andante espressivo, scherzo, intermezzo, finale.) 

a, Prelude and fugue, D minor ... 

4, Aria con variazioni, D minor... 

c, Grande gigue, G minor.......... 

a, Andante, G major .. 

5 SE. ook. P ctnsevanctvescscabanaans 


c, Menuet e gigue...... 
Grande fantasie, op. 17 (dedicated to Franz Liszt, composed 
eee Robert Schumann (1810-1856) 


Allegro de concert, op. 46, A major........ .........- F. Chopin (1809-1848) 
The F minor sonata, probably Brahms’ masterpiece for 


cceccesoccesese ..G. Hiindel (1685-1759) 


W. A. Mozart (1756-1791) 
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the piano, was played by the soloist, if not an in impassioned 
style, at least clearly and forcefully. 

It is a noble work, and is richer in thematic invention 
than much of the composer’s later efforts. The scherzo was 
the best played movement. Von Bulow was at home in the 
Handel and Mozart numbers, but the Schumann fantasie 
was lacking in fantasie and warmth. The march was care- 
fully played, and the perilous skips at the end were taken 
at a much slower tempo than that to which we are accus- 
tomed. 

The concert allegro of Chopin, which Von Bulow intro- 
duced with part of the tiny A major prelude of the same 
composer, was very well played ; in fact, an excellent imi- 
tation of Chopin, but a Chopin of the head, not of the 
heart. For encore the pianist played the A flat valse of 
Chopin, op. 42, but with the introduction distorted, and 
toward the close some chords repeated. Otherwise, it was 
given with rhythmic clearness and brilliancy. 

The last recital takes place May 1. Von Bulow is at pres- 
ent in the West, fulfilling engagements. 


Composers in New York. 


PUBLIC— 
ALL 


FOR THE 
THEY 


MAKE GOOD MUSIC 


GERMANS, 


OF 
THEY ARE 
STUDIED 
ERAI 


THE MEN WHO 
NOT ALL 
IN GERMAN 
AMERICANS 


SOME 
THOUGH 
CONSERVATORIES—SEV- 
IRISHMAN, 


AND ONE 


pte summer Mr. Frank Van der Stucken, of 
this city, gave a great concert in Paris, at which the 
program was made up entirely from works of American com- 
posers. This patriotic enterprise was directly in line with Mr. 
Van der Stucken’s work at home. He has given several series 
of orchestral concerts devoted to native compositions, and 
recently through the efforts of Mrs. Jeanette M. Thurber he 
conducted a similar concert at Washington. This is in- 
tended to be the first of a series of national concerts to be 
given in several large cities in this country. 

Such events suggest the question: Who are the men who 
are making music that may be called American? A glance 
at Mr. Van der Stucken’s program shows that though all 
localities have their representatives in the creation of highly 
meritorious music, most of the leaders among native Ameri- 
can composers live in and around Boston. These men are 
Prof. John K. Paine, of Harvard ; G. W. Chadwick, of Law- 
rence ; E. A. MacDowell, and the three Arthurs, Foote, Weld 
and Bird, of Boston. The greater part of the composers who 
have been identified with music in New York for a sufticiently 
long time to claim the city as their residence were foreign 
born, though the Nestor of all is a native, as are several of 
the younger men of talent. 

Chief among them by reason of his long popularity and 
national reputation, as well as by the great number of his 
works, is Mr. Dudley Buck. Of all American composers he 
is undoubtedly the most widely known and appreciated in 
his own country. This is due in great measure to the at- 
tention he has paid to church music. All over the land, in 
city and choirs, his anthems, quartets and solos are found. 
From a musical point of view, however, he has writtten 
many works of more importance than those designed for 
religious service. Mr. Buck was born in Hartford on March 
10, 1839. Ile studied organ playing while a boy under the 
instruction of W. J. Babcock, and later entered the conser- 
vatory at Leipsic. There he studied with the most eminent 
teachers, Plaidy and Moscheles, instrumentation with Julius 
Rietz, and composition with Hauptmann. In 1861 he con- 
tinued his studies for a short time in Paris. On his return 
to America he became the organist of a church in Hartford, 
and later held similar situations in Chicago and Boston. In 
the latter city he had charge of the great organ in Music 
Hall. In 1875 there was a music festival at Cincinnati, and 
Mr. Buck was engaged as organist for the occasion. Im- 
mediately thereafter he came to this city, where he was at 
first engaged by Theodore Thomas as assistant conductor in 
the Central Park Garden concerts. Since then he has been 
organist at the Church of the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, direc- 
tor of the Apollo Club of Brooklyn, and professor in the 
Conservatory of Music at 21 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 
Among his most important works are ‘‘ The Legend of Don 
Munio,”’ a cantata composed in 1874; a setting of Psalm 46, 
which has been sung by the Handel and Haydn Society of 
Boston; ‘*Centennial Meditation of Columbia,” for the 
opening ceremonies of the exposition at Philadelphia in 
1876; ‘‘The Nun of Nidaros”’ and the ‘Golden Legend ” 
cantatas ; ‘‘ Deseret,’’ a comic opera; ‘‘Marmion,’’ a sym- 
phonic overture ; ‘‘ Voyage of Columbus,” ‘‘ Light of Asia,”’ 
and ‘‘ King Olaf’s Christmas.’’ Besides these and his church 
music, he has written and published a great number of or- 
gan sonatas and studies, piano pieces and a few didactic 
works, including a dictionary of musical terms and an essay 
on ‘The Influence of the Organ in Musical History.” 

Another native American long identified with music in 
New York, whose name itself might be accepted as a guar- 
antee of his talent, is William Mason, Mus. D. He is the 
son of Lowell Mason, who in his day was the foremost 
musician in this country. Dr. Mason was born in Boston 
on January 24, 1829. At the age of twenty he became a 
student at Leipsic, studying the piano under Moscheles, 





harmony under Moritz Hauptmann, and instrumentation 
under E. F. Richter. He continued his studies at Prague 
under Alexander Dreyschock, and at Weimar under Liszt. 
A large part of the year 1853 he devoted to a tour as a 
public performer on the piano, playing in Germany and 
This tour was continued the following year in 
In 1855 he became a leader in a work that was 


London. 
America. 
of inestimable value to the cultivation of taste for good 
music in this city. With Theodore Thomas, Carl Berg- 
mann, J. Mosenthal and George Matzka he established the 
’ which 
1868. 


‘*‘Mason and Thomas Soirées of Chamber Music,’ 
were continued through successive seasons until 
Yale College conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of 
Music. Dr. Mason’s most important compositions have 
been written for the piano, and besides this class of writings 
he is the author of several didactic works. 

Frederick Brandeis, one of the old timers, was born in 
Vienna on July 5, 1835. He studied the organ and piano 
under Josef Fischof and Czerny, and composition under 
Rufinatschka. In 1849 he came to America and traveled 
about the country as a member of William Vincent Wal- 
lace’s concert He York 
pianist in 1851, and since then has been an organist in 
He is now the organist 


company. settled in New as a 
various churches and synagogues. 
at Saints Peter and Paul Roman Catholic Church, Brooklyn. 
He has composed many pieces for orchestra, the most im- 
portant, perhaps, being the ‘* Mary Stuart” overture, and a 
great number of songs and piano works. His most popular 
song is ‘‘ My Love is Like the Red, Red Rose.”’ 

If it were the purpose of this article to distinguish sharp 
ly between local composers relative to their abilities or 
genius, Maximilian Karl Wilhelm Vogrich would have to be 
placed pretty near to the top of the list. Mr. Vogrich does 
not parade his name in full upon his compositions, but con- 
denses the first three-quarters to simple, pronounceable 
Max. He was born in 1852 in Hermanstadt, Hungary. His 
musical studies were begun at the age of five, and when he 
was seven he appeared in concerts. From 1866 to 1869 he 
was an honorary pupil at the Leipsic Conservatory under 
Hauptmann, Richter, Reinecke, Moscheles, Wenzel and Coc- 
cius. Then he went concert touring for four years, play- 
ing in almost every European country. 
lowed by another in Mexico, Venezuela and Colombia. 


This tour was fol- 
In 
1878 he gave a series of concerts in this city, where the 
great violinist, Remenyi, claimed to have discovered the 
young man’s genius. It would seem that it had already 
been pretty well recognized ; but at all events Remenyi’s 
encouragement of to 
He traveled in this country until 1881, and then 


and assistance were great value 


Vogrich. 
went to Australia, where he lived for a few years, becom- 
ing the leader of the Sydney Liedertafel and conductor of 
the Philharmonic orchestra. He 
New York since 1886, and intends to remain here perma- 
to 
His works are voluminous, and many of the most 


has been a resident of 


nently, though he varies his life by frequent trips 
Europe. 
important are published abroad. 


ber of songs, duets, quartets and various forms of church 


They include a great num- 


music, a grand mass in A, solo pieces for piano, and two 
great concertos, pieces for violin and orchestra and an ora- 
torio, ‘‘ The Captivity.”’ His piano concertos are standard 
works, repeatedly performed in this country and abroad by 
Aus der Ohe and other eminent pianists. 

A prolific and highly talented young composer is Bruno 
Oscar Klein, organist at St. Francis Xavier’s, teacher of 
the piano at the Manhattanville Academy of the Sacred 
Heart, and professor of counterpoint and composition at 
Mr. Klein was born in Osna- 
bruck, Germany, on June 6, 1856. His father, Karl Klein, 
a well-known musician, was the lad’s first teacher. Then 
he studied, at Munich, counterpoint under Josef Rhein- 
berger, score reading under Franz Wuellner, and piano 


the National Conservatory. 


under Carl Baermann. His first compositions, published 
when he was seventeen, brought out a characteristic letter 
of commendation from Franz Liszt. He came to America 
in 1878 and settled in New York three years later. 
his compositions are a sonata, many songs, a string quartet 


and pieces for string orchestra, several orchestral pieces 


Among 


and overtures, a sonata for piano and violin and a grand 
His most recent composition is a concerto for'piano, 
A good 


mass. 
which Rafael Joseffy has placed in his repertory. 
deal of Mr. Klein’s work is published abroad. 

A very careful and in one sense conservative composer is 
Mr. Otto Floersheim. 
romantic type, but it is not issued in such voluminous quan- 
tities as might be the case did not Mr. Floersheim keep a 
hard rein upon his creative faculties. He is particularly 
well known among musical people for his talent in improv- 
isation, a skill that in itself demonstrates his originality 
and power; but he never permits a composition to go to 
press without exercising over it the most extreme super- 
vision, and he unhesitatingly holds back many that might 
please the public but that do not satisfy himself. Mr. 
Floersheim was born at Aix-la-Chapelle on March 2, 1853. 
He studied piano under Wenigmann and Lautmann, organ 
under Winkelhaus, harmony under Breunung, and composi- 
tion at Cologne under Ferdinand Hiller. He has been a 
resident of New York since 1875. Although Mr. Floersheim 
has found the best kind of recognition as a composer, he 


His music is wholly of the modern 


has perhaps contributed most valuably to the musical world 
of New York through his critical writings. For many years 
after his arrival here he contributed regularly to the ‘*Belle- 
tristiches Journal,’’ a German periodical of high repute. 
In these articles he was a militant advocate of Wagner, and 
was one of the first New York critics to uphold that phase 
of the art that has since won such general and wonderful 
approval. Of late years he has confined criticisms 
mainly to the columns of THE MusicaL Courter, of which 
Among Mr. Floersheim’s more 


his 


he is one of the proprietors. 
important compositions are orchestral pieces called ‘* Con- 


” and ** Elevation,’’ a scherzo in C, and a concert 


The latter has been played frequently 


solation 
prelude and fugue. 
| by Thomas, and the scherzo was played recently by Nikisch 
in one of the Boston symphony concerts. Mr. Floersheim is 
now at work on a ‘‘dramatic”’ overture and a suite in five 
movements. Besides these extended works, he has pub- 
lished many songs and piano pieces. 

With the name of Henry Holden Huss one of the younger 
generation of native composers comes under consideration. 
Mr. Huss was born Newark, N. J.. He 
took his first lessons from his father, George John Huss, and 
Then 
he went to Europe and studied with Rheinberger, Giehrl 
and Ludwig Abel, at Munich. 
works, ‘‘ Forest Idyll,’’ was performed in Munich. 


a symphonic 


in on June 21, 1862. 


from 1879 to 1882 he studied theory with O. B. Boise. 


One of his best orchestral 
Among 
rhapsody for piano and 
‘Ave 


harp, organ and string 


his other works are 


orchestra, performed in Boston and New York; an 
Maria’’ for 


band, a string quartet and a trio, besides several songs and 


soli, female chorus, 


ballads. 
Stillman Kelley. He was 
After studying witl 


he 


Another youngster is Edgar 
on April 14, 


went to Stuttgart, 


born in Sparta, Wis., 1857. 


local teachers he where came under 
the instruction of Max Seifritz, Wilhelm Speidel and Fried- 
rich Fink. After that for a 
where he wrote his well-known 


‘* Macbeth.”’ 


time he resided in San Fran- 


cisco, overture and inci- 


This has been performed 


‘*Mac 


dental music to 
several times on the occasions of great revivals of 
beth,’’ and the music established Mr. Kelley’s reputation on 
Other works are a string quartet, a series 


of 


Phases of Love ”’ 


a national basis. 
of of ‘*The Phases 
One of ‘* The 
imitation of Chinese music, was published in the ‘ Evening 


songs Love,’’ and various piano 


pieces. series, a song in 
Sun ”’ two years ago. 
Among orchestral performers here few are better known 
g 
the violoncellist. Almost everybody 


than Victor Herbert, 


supposes that he is a German, but he isn’t. He was bornin 
Dublin, on February 1, 1859, and is the grandson of Samuel 
Lover, the famous Irish writer. Herbert was sent to Stutt 
gart when he was six years old, where he became a pupil of 
Bernhard Cossman and Max Seifritz. 
studies he played solo engagements in various European 
cities, and came to 
Therese Foerster, a widely known operatic 


After completing his 


1886. lis wife is Mrs. 
Mr. 


America in 


soprano. 
Herbert plays in the great orchestras, and during the sum- 
mer is Mr. Seidl’s assistant conductor at the Brighton Beach 
concerts. His principal works are a suite for ’cello and or- 
chestra, a concerto for the same, a serenade for string or- 
chestra, besides various songs and compositions for ’cello 
and piano. He is now at work ona romantic ballad for soli, 
chorus and orchestra. 

Several valuable compositions have come from the pen of 
Mr. Homer Newton Bartlett, who was born at Olive, N. Y., 
on December 28, 1845. Mr. Bartlett infant 
He appeared in concerts as a violinist when 


was another 
phenomenon. 
he was nine years old. He is an organist and has written 
songs, glees, piano pieces, a string quartet, a sextet and 
other works of similar character, and orchestral pieces, be- 
sides an unpublished opera. 

Harry Rowe Shelley is a young native American who has 
done very creditable work for orchestra, and is rated so 
highly that he is employed as a professor of theory at the 
same conservatory where Dudley Buck John 
Rietzel, a player in Thomas’ orchestra, appears on programs 
frequently, but his work is generally confined to skillful 
Mr. Van der 


Stucken himself has done remarkably good work in various 


teaches. 


arrangements of pieces originated by others. 


directions, one of his most important compositions being a 
for orchestra based scenes in Shakespeare’s 


Mr. Van der Stucken’s songs are rarely deli 


suite upon 


‘« Tempest.” 
cate and melodious. 
the singing of the Arion Society. 

It will doubtless be observed in reading this account of 
resident composers that almost every one of these men 
studied at one time or another under teachers whose fame 
is world wide. It can hardly be doubted that such great 
men as Moscheles, Liszt, Hauptmann, Czerny, RKheinberger, 
Richter and Hiller have had much to do with bringing out 
the excellent quality that marks the compositions of New 
York musicians. There are, of course, scores of others not 
mentioned here who do reputable and valuable work 
Nearly every good organist composes for his choir ; most of 
the leading pianists write for their instruments and produce 
songs; many orchestral players indulge in creative work ; 
but these are the men whose works have been of great 
proportions and who have obtained more or less recogni- 
tion from the great conductors like Thomas, Seidl and 
Nikisch. New York to-day is all but the greatest musical 
centre of the world. The New York composers of to-day 
give good promise of proving worthy of their location.— 
| Sunday ‘Sun.”’ 


Besides his concert work he directs 
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/ MHTROPOLITAN 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
21 East 14th Street, New York. 


The Most Select Musica! School in the United States. 
EXCEPTIONAI 








ADVANTAGES: Voice, Piano- 


rte, Organ, Violin, Harmony and the Languages. 

Successful Musicians and eminent Teachers comprise 

e Faculty—all actually employed at the Conservatory. 

Prominent among them are 

D ky Buck, Paoio Giorza, 

Acmerr R, Pas . Currrorp A, SCHMIDT, 
Director of Pianoforte Cuas. Roperts, Jr., 
Department, L. A. Russet, 

H Rowe SHELLEY, Ereckxa UTassi, 

Siu G.P rT, 

Applicants without musical talent not accepted. 


2 Send for Circular. 


H. W. GREENE, General Manager. 
Cc. B. HAWLEY, Musical Director. 
CHICAGO COLLEGE. 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ART, 
Weber Music Hall, Chicago, Ill, Catalogues 


mailed free on epplication 
ALBERT E, RUFF, Director, 


Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Alto, open for Concert Engagements. 
Address 1146 Park Avenue. 
Mr. CARL HILD, 


Solo Violinist, and Mrs. CARL HILD, Accompanist, 
are open for engagements. Address care of Tue 
Musicat Courier, 25 EB. 14th Street. 


HELEN AMES. 


ywano Oratorio and Concert. For terms and 
fates address 161 West Forty-ninth Street, or Hanry 
W o-rsoun, 331 Kast Fourteenth Street, New York, 


G. LUKSCH. 
ice Culture, Concert and Operatic 
from 2 to 3 Pp. M., 26 West Forty 


Mrs 


« 


MARIE 


Le i\ 
Apply 


Mis 


re 


CHARLES PALM, 


Violinist, 
St. Mark's Place, New York. 


DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, : 
135 East 18th Street, New York 





Mme. FRIDA 


A. FARINI’S 


M S Vocat, No Lexington Avenue 
Specialty ; Opera, Concert Stage, Oratorio and Church, 
Reception hours from 1to6orPr.M 

JAS. G. HUNEKER, 

"Professor of Piano at the National Conservatory, 
vill accept private pupils in Piano playing. Modern 
uethe taught. Address, care of this office. 

Mrs. W. H. SHERWOQD, 


For Summer Piano Lessons, 
Address at her residence, 
288 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher of the Piano, 
Addre care of Wm. A. Pond & Co, 
Union Square, New York. 


45 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 
Voice, Piano and Theory of Music. 
Address STEINWAY HALL, New York. 


Mr. PIERRE DOUILLET, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Address 114 Kast 81st St., New York. 
Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 
Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


MAX TREUMANN, 
Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera, Vocal Cul- 
ture. ros East Sed st., New York, 





ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 
Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York: 








Mug. L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 
Vocat TEACHER, 
219 East rgth Street, New York 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place. 


CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructor, é 
1146 Park Ave., near grst St, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, 
Weber Music Hall, Chicago, III. 
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_— JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director 


MICHAEL BANNER, 


Violinist. Open for Engagements. 
225 Kast 8:st Street, New York. 


Catalogue mailed 





Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 
ViOLONCELLO VIRTUOSO, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work: also alimited number of Pupils. 
Address 212 East 14th Street. 


THEODORE PEET, 
PiANO AND THEORY, 
Specialty. made of the modern simplified and con- 
inique as used in,Berlin and Vienna. 
345 Fifth Avenue. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
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ZEIPTER & WINKELMANN, 
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BRAUNSHOW£IG, GERMANY, 


Uprights and Grands. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC- 
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BEST WORKMANSHIP. 
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Guitars, 


Mandolins RECOMMENDED 


By all the leading artists as the 


best in the world. 


utmost in filling the orders we 


ceive for these popular Instruments, 


logue and souvenir (a unique t 


Our capacity is taxed to the 


If you have not received our new cata- 


we will be pleased to mail it to you. 
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SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 
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re- 


hing in its way) 





NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


NEW YORK and LONDON 
Music Publishers and Importers. 


Novello’s Original Octavo Edition of Operas, Oratorios, 
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lose of the season we purpose pub- 


lishing the Afth volume of Mr. H. E. Krehbiel’s ** Review of 


the New York Musical Season.” 


method and typographical style wit 
seasons, which were received with 
press and public. 
in New York City between Septemb 


The book will be uniform in 
h the ‘‘ Reviews” of the last four 
many expressions of favor by the 


It will contain a record of all the musical occurrences 


er, 1889, and May, 1890, worthy of 


mention on the score of artistic significance, discussions of new com- 


positions, operatic casts, a final chap 
house and concert room, essays on i 


ter reviewing the doings in opera 
mportant musical questions, and a 


copious index to all the compositions performed in the course of 


the season. 

In the Appendix, following the pl 
will print a list of the choral works p 
the United States and Canada. 


an of the last Review, Mr. Krehbiel 
erformed in the principal cities of 


The price of the book will be $1.50 to subscribers (who will be 
privileged to obtain the preceding volumes at the same price). 


Subscribers to the earlier volumes of the series are reminded that Ssubscrip- 


tions must be renewed cach year if they a 
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FOR 
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PRINTING. 
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C. G. RODER, 


Music Engraving and Printing, Lithography and Typography, 
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SCHWANDER 
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Cc. CHEVREL, 
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SCHOMACKER PIANO COMPANY. 
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WAREROOMS: 
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SCHOMACKER GOLD STRING PIANOS. 


MASON & HAMLIN 
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ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS, \ ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS 
= roved method of stringing, invented |) Supplied to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 











patented by Mason & Hamlin in 1882. the Empress Eugénie, Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
\Ason - HAMLIN ORGANS. Sir John Stainer, Ch. Gounod 
N 
he Capvinet Organ was introduced by M. ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS 


& H.in 1861. Other makers followed, but 


the M. & H. instruments have always main- Best quality of tone, which is very musical 
tained their supremacy as the best in the and refined, free from the /w44éness which 
world. is common. 
M 45°. & HAMLIN PIANOS. \ -ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS 
The M. & H. Stringer has been pronounced i Supplied to the Sulian of Turkey, the Abbé 
by competent experts ** The greatest im- Liszt, Dr ; Campbell, of the Royal 
provement jn pianos in half a century. Normal ( ollege, Madame Ant oinette Ster- 
VU45°%, & HAMLIN ORGANS. ling. 
Highest awards at all the great world’s Gece & HAMLIN PIANOS 
exhibitions since and including that of The Piano as constructed on the M. & H. 
Paris, 1867. system is more durable, and very little 
ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS. affected by climatic influences, varying 
pt The strings being secured to the iron rame degrees of heat, dampness, &c. 


by metal fastenings will not require tuning 
one quarter as often as pianos on the wrest 
pin system. 
ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 
pe X. Scharwenka says of the “ Liszt’’ model, 
** Capable of the finest tone coloring, and no 


wer & HAMLIN ORGANS. 

& Popular Models. The Three Manual and 
32 feet Pedal Organ 
and 16 feet Pedal Organ, 

ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS 
Circulars with testimonials from more than 
three hundred artists, dealers and tuners 
furnished on application 

ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS, 

Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. 


The Two Manual 
rhe Liszt Organ. 
other instrument so enraptures the player.’ M 
ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS. 
New drawing room grand pianos, new 
models upright grands. New piano cata- 


logues. M 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO,, 


Bos Tox. WE TORE, CELICAGO. 





net 
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A Silent Teaching 


AND 


PRACTICE PIANO. 


PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 


Secures far more rapid progress in the train.ag of 
lingers and in the study and memorizing of pieces 
than is possible by any ‘other means, Saves pianos, 
spares the nerves of the player, stops the dreadful 
annoyance of ‘*Piano Drumming.” and pre- 
serves the freshness and beauty of music. 

The piano is a musical instrument and nota prac- 
tice machine. All practice, including the learning 
of pieces, should be done on the Practice Clavier 
and the piano saved for the finished musical pe - 
formance. 








: ST enGTHERe | 
PIANOS 


WITH THE 





Style A, 7 octaves, Price, $60.00; Style B, 5 octaves, 


Price, $44.00. 
Correspondence solicited with Teachers and | ODHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 
schools. oad -_ 
Descriptive Circulars sent free on application. Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 
Address Catalogues and Price to the Trade Furnished on 


Application. 
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OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 92 MONROE ST., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


KROEGER 


PIANOS. 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO. 


ta East 17th Street, New York City. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent FREE or 


application BROECER & SONS, 


LADIES! ATTENTION! _., : ene 


{CTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
The best face and nursery powders made, and 


guaranteed to be free from lead, zinc, bismuth, and Cor. 2ist St. and 2d Avenue, 
all other injurious minerals, are contained in the NEW YORK. 


PERFORATED CHAMOIS SACHETS, ——yaaientnaL, 


the most delightful toilet accessory ever invented. 

as thousands of ladies who continually use them will Instrumentation and arrangements of every descrip- 
testify, among whom are Pauline Hall and Fanny | tion madeaspecialty. Violin, Harmony, and Orches- 
Rice. For sale everywhere, or sent by mail. Price, | tration taught. References, if desired. Address 
25 cents, THORPE & CO., Sole Manufacturers, | Yo oe Place, near 41st St. and ad Ave,, New 
80Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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NEWS. 


> 


HOME 





Miss Marie G, Luksch’s soirée, which was post- 
woned, will take place next Monday evening at Steinway 
Hall 
‘‘ Musical Metemp- 
2:30 at Palmer’s 


S. G. Pratt will give his 
next Thursday afternoon at 


Mr. 
svchosis 
Pheatre 
29, in honor of the 
anniversary of the Ladies’ Liszt Circle at Dyer Music 
Hall, Minneapolis. 

Messrs. Sumner Salter and Gerrit Smith organ 


A concert was given, March 


recitals are still being given on Monday afternoons at the 
First | byterian Church. 
Mr. Frank Van der Stucken's third classical 
yon concert will not take place on April 8, but has 
postponed to Tuesday, April 15, at 3 Pp. M. 
Mr. Emil Mahr, the violinist, gave a pupil re- 


March 31 at the New England Conservatory of Music. 


\ most attractive program was played by the talented 


iT le of Mr. Mahr’s class. 

Mrs. Louis Maas will appear as pianist with 
Rafa | A. McDowell and 
National Convention of the Musi 


ll meet in Detroit in July. 


Emil Liebling at the 
Teachers’ Association, 


seffy, E. 


The last concert of the Philharmonic Society 


ike place at the Metropolitan Opera House on Satur- 


prefaced by the usual rehearsal on Friday 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony will be given, 
th the assistance of the Metropolitan Society. 

Encores and enthusiasm were the order of the 
Casino last Sunday night. It was a popular 


under the conductorship of Arditi, the pro 


ening at the 
ram being sung by members of the Abbey Italian Opera 
Compan) Misses Pettigoani and Fabbri and Messrs. No 
Del Puente and Perugini contributed to the 
rt of the while the orchestra played the overture to 
ravot by Arditi. 


impa’’ anda Mr. Mascheroni was the 


Tr] inst 
Che annual meeting of the stockholders of the 


Metrop 


politan Opera House Company was held last week in 
business being confined to the re- 
The 
proxy, only two of the sto kholders being present. 
James A. 
G. G. Haven, Will 


the Opera House, the 


election of the tjoard of Directors. voting was all 


done by 
Phe lires 


George Henry Warren, Luther Kountze, 


re-elected were these : Roosevelt, 


tors 


um K. Vanderbilt, William H. Tillinghast, Adrian Iselin, 

Robert Goelet, Edward Cooper, Henry G. Marquand, Georg« 

N. Curtis, William C. Whitney and George Peabody Wet- 
‘ 

BALTIMORE, April 5.—The directors of the Ora- 
torio Society have received a number of letters from well- 
known men who were prevented from attending the meet- 

Fuesday night. Andrew Carnegie writes: ‘‘I am con 


fident that the good people of Baltimore only need to be in- 


formed of the wants of the Oratorio Society to fill its cof 


fers. Deficits are the usual experience of musical socie- 

ties for many years; but it is perhaps best for the cause 

f music that their growth and success are slow. Trial 

is out the superficial and leaves the remnant endowed 

th the true love of music. I am confident of your suc- 
ind venture tocongratulate you in advance.’’ 


A concert was given March 25 at the Scottish 
Kite Cathedral, Cincinnati, under the auspices of the Cin- 
iti Conservatory of Music, Miss Clara Baur directress, 

the following program was presented : 
. Haydn 
.. Mozart 


Quartet for strings, G major 
Ar l 


re Pastore 


With violin obligato 
for piano 
*Widmung Schumann-Liszt 


Vogel als Prophet Schumann 





Concert etude, E flat minor . Seeling 
Wuintets for strings 
Minuett Mozart 
twee S .. Jonas 
idu Bal Giilet 
( y double quartet 
Swiss Sor . Mair 
Im; T 
A .. Brahms 
Lullaby \ 
Septet, op. 74, for piar flute, oboe, horn, viola, violoncello 
and double bass . Hummel 
Miss Georgia Myers was the soprano, and Mr. Frederick 
Shailer Evens the pianist. This gentleman, according to 
local critics, made a great success with his playing. 
Mr. G. H, Wilson, of Boston, the compiler of the 
Mu il Year Book, is sending out the following circular re 
ting to the seventh yearly issue of his valuable hand book, 
wh omprise the musical season of 1889-90 : 
rhe new k will be similar in plan to the last. It will contain 
sbout one hundred and fifty pages, displaying the happenings in the larger 
ies of the United States and Canada, local events being classified. Its 
emental features will include: Table of new compositions by native 
writers ; table of first performances in the United States, and another em- 
bracing the world, of more important works (more far reaching than any I 
ive yet prepared); summary of proceedings at the annual meeting of the 
M. T. N. A., and a full index of titles. The only critical feature of the new 
year book will be a retrospect. 


The present and future value of the year book scarcely needs urging. 





Merely for purposes of comparison, is it not of benefit to you to have at 
hand, in convenient form, a complete record of the work of leading sing- 
ing clubs, chamber music, oratorio and orchestral societies of the country ? 

The price of the new volume, ready about May 20, will be $1. It will be 
sold by subscription and by the compiler only. 

Unless I am notified, former subscribers will receive the same number 
of books as last season, and let it be well understood that I cannot afford 
to have payments delayed. A remittance is expected as soon as the books 
are received. The seventh volume will not be sent to those who have not 
paid for the sixth. 

New subscribers will please remit when ordering. No complimentary 
copies, save to a few leading publications, can be sent. 

I will have neatly bound in boards, in two volumes, as many full sets 
(1883-90) of the year book as may be ordered before May 15. Price, $5. 

I sincerely thank those whose subscriptions have made my book possi- 
ble ; I think the new volume will be worthy of increased support. 

G. H. Wirson, 
152 Tremont-st., Boston. 


—A grand Easter concert was given last Sunday 
night at Steinway Hall and the following interesting pro- 
gram was given: 


DE NDS 65 5 cvscn nese theed ts s<ganpes svienewesG. J. Goat 


Massenchor. 

Arie, ** Kénigin von Saba,”’ for soprano......... ... 
Mrs. Herbert-Foerster. 

“ Lied Eines Fahrenden Gesellen”’ (first time)... ......... 
Concordia Maennerchor, Brooklyn. 

Souvenir de Haydn, for violin... 

Mr. Clotild Scheda. 
“Ie Dunksin..osic<-ss Sah + ssacccaueess stun mnneaeanees ten Engelsberg 


....Gounod 


Victor Herbert 


.. Leonard 


wks kaos ) (cctteceeeeeeeee teens Schumann 

Moment Musicale...... >for violoncello..< .. .......Schubert 

“Am Springbrunnen”’. Deere TST YS ... Davidoff 
Victor Herbert. 

ee ee ee ee ae ae Storch 


Mr. W. Bartels and New York Saengerbunde. 
Fe ewe es V. Becker 


OO Gen” 55 <gs 0 sau sap 2h) abosb0ce es Mesa FEST 


“*Vergissmeinnicht ”’.... ) 


” .J. Werschinge 
*““Wiinsche’’..... erschinger 


Mrs. Herbert-Foerster. 
** Becherschaum-Liebestraum ” of , .C. Hirsch 
Gruetli Maennerchor, New York. 


iene .C, Scheda 


Grand caprice, for violin 


‘*Margret am Thore’’.. ond Attenhofer 
Massenchor, 

For the season of grand opera in English, which 
will begin at the Grand Opera House on Monday, May 26, 
the following artists have Miss 
Traubmann, prima donna; Miss Attalie Claire, now with 
the Patti Opera Company ; Miss Emma Berger, Miss Annie 
Myers, Miss Gertrude Swain, Mr. E. Montegriffo, Mr. Frank 
Baxter, Mr. W. H. Lawton, Mr. Myron Maina, Mr. Edward 
Connell and Mr. G. Tagliapietra, and negotiations are in 
progress with Perrotti and William Ludwig, whereby they, 
The company 


been engaged: Sophie 


too, can be heard in English grand opera. 


will number over one hundred people, soloists, chorus, 


ballet and orchestra- 
‘« Faust,’’ ‘*The Bohemian Girl,’’ ‘*Carmen,’’ ‘Il Trova- 
The prices will be 


The operas to be sung are ‘‘ Martha,”’ 
tore’’ and Balfe’s ‘‘ The Enchantress.”’ 
the same as they now are, and orders for seats and boxes 
can be sent in after May 1. 








Italian Opera. 

HE difference in individual method discloses 
T the difference in art methods as between the produc- 
tion of an opera by the Germans and the Italians. Mr. 
Tamagno sang Tamagno last Tuesday night, and he did it 
mighty effectively, whereas at the German production of 
‘‘ Aida,”’ Perotti sang ‘‘ Rhadames,”’ and that is about all 
there is to it. These Italians are the best singers in the 
world, but they lack intelligence, and are lost in the mazes 
of the star system, which is destructive of art. People who 
desire to hear Tamagno can secure that pleasure, no mat- 
ter what may be the role he sings, but people who intend to 
listen to an opera must await the German interpretations, 
where the individual sinks his personality into his réle. 

Nordica was an excellent ‘‘ Aida.’’ 
and Arditi failed to produce the proper instrumental effects, 
although there is no other work in the Italian school that 
offers better opportunities to a conductor for just such 


The chorus was flat 


effects. 

Wednesday night was againa Patti night, with, of course, 
a crowded house and a public who evidently listened with 
far more understanding to the interpolated ‘* Home, Sweet 
Home ”’ than to the wonderfully interesting and fine music 
of Léo Delibes’ ‘* Lakmé.’’ To say that Patti gave a re- 
markable performance of the title réle would not be stating 
the truth. She did indeed nicely, and far better than in 
any previous impersonation, but she could not help showing 
the strong decadence from which her vocal organ is suffer- 
She sang extremely carefully and saved herself for all 
Yet even these did not come out with half of 


ing. 
main efforts. 
the old time verve ; moreover, they lost through the trans- 
positions. The duo with Fabbri in the first act was trans- 
posed down half a tone, and the famous ‘‘bell’’ song was 
lowered a whole tone. The latter we have heard much 
more brilliantly sung during the times of the defunct 
-auline l’Allemand, who, of 
But Patti sang it very 


National Opera Company, by 
course, gave it in the original key. 
carefully and charmingly, and she willingly repeated it 
when the public seemed to demand a da capo. 
Ravelli sang very artistically and enjoyably. 
overdoes his singing and falls into the tremolo fault, 


Maresalchi 


Mar- 





cassa was a splendid ‘‘Nilakanta.’’ Mrs. Fabbri sang her 
short duo scene very pleasantly, and we again were forced 
to admire the great flexibility of so big a voice. 

The chorus did very good work, but the ballet was vile. 

The orchestra was satisfactory under Mr. Sapio’s direc- 
tion. 

Friday evening a very smooth performance of Verdi’s 
‘Otello’? was given, with the same cast as heretofore. 
Albani, Tamagno and Del Puente renewed their former suc- 
cesses. 
and he was cheered to the echo. 

On Saturday afternoon an overflowing house greeted 
Patti and Ravelli in ‘* Martha.” 

On Monday night of this week the opera was the time 
worn ‘‘Lucia di Lammermoor,”’ with Patti in the title rdle, 
and of course the house was crowded and quite enthusiastic. 
Otherwise the performance calls for little comment. Patti 
was as good as might be expected under the circumstances. 
The little tenor Guille was the ‘‘ Edgardo,”’ and tried to out- 
rival Tamagno. Itis remarkable how much noise a diminu- 
tive man sometimes can produce. Marescalchi as ‘‘ Ashton”’ 


It was Tamagno’s last appearance here this season 


suffered from his usual tremolo; Carbone sang the small 
part of ‘‘Raimondo”’ well, and the rest of the cast is not 
worth mentioning. The celebrated sextet of the second act 
was, of course redemanded, and so was Patti’s mad scene. 
The ‘‘Home, Sweet Home”’ circus was gone through after 
the curtain fell on the mad scene. 

Last night ‘‘Faust’’ was to be the opera, with Albani, 
Ravelli and Del Puente in the cast. To-night ‘*Linda di 
Chamounix ”’ will be given with Patti, and the house is sold 
out. On Friday evening ‘“ L’Africaine’’ will be essayed, 
and ‘“ Traviata ’’ is announced for the Saturday matinée. 





The Pachmann Recitals. 


HE first Pachmann-Chopin recital took place 
last Monday afternoon before a well filled and enthu- 
siastic house at Chickering Hall. 

Viadimir de Pachmann comes to us with a great reputa- 
tion from London as a pianist of remarkable technical 
abilities and famous for his Chopin interpretations. 

That he was not an anti-climax near the end of an unusu- 
ally active musical season is saying much, but that he is a 
great interpreter of Chopin depends very much on the 
point from which one views Chopin. 

Mr. Pachmann, as THE MUSICAL CourRIER stated last sum- 
mer, is eminently an actor-pianist—that is, he allows his 
peculiar mannerisms to mar much of his genuinely excel- 
lent performances. Pachmann is sui generis : he plays Chop- 
in in a most characteristic and even arbitrary fashion; but 
there is method in his madness, which one instantly discov- 
ers after listening to a Chopin étude from the Sclavic vir- 
tuoso’s nimble fingers. 

He played Chopin’s B minor sonata as a first number and 
gave it without much animation or dramatic fire, but with 
finish, and the cantilena work in a delicious 
is most musical and almost 


remarkable 
manner. Pachmann’s touch 
too luscious; indeed, he often exaggerates the Chopin 
sentiment, but his management of ruéato effects is all that 
can be desired. 

His most successful work of the afternoon was his play- 
ing of the two études in F minor and F major respectively, 
op. 25. They both were marvels of finesse and grace. 

The G minor ballade was given in a delicately feminine 
style, wanting perhaps in breadth but not in earnestness 
or poetry. He reversed the order of things by playing the 
fiery Coda piano, and at a terrible speed. 

The allegro de concerto, considered to be a crack piece of 
Pachmann’s, was very musically rendered, full of change- 
ful nuances and subtle effects, but lacking in tone and 
climaxes. 

Pachmann commands a somewhat limited range of tone 
but commands it to perfection. His passage work is crys- 
talline and clear, his octaves elastic and his sense of color 
most refined. The B flat prelude showed his feeling for 
Chopin’s tenderer moods, but the G minor one that followed 
was very badly played indeed. The familiar D flat valse 
was taken at a terrific speed, and the program closed with 
the B flat minor scherzo given without much robustness, 
but technically excellent. 

To tumultuous encores the eccentric soloist gave Hen- 
selt’s ‘‘Gondollied’’ with numerous embellishments of his 
own, and in an amazingly delicate fashion the same com- 
poser’s etude, ‘*Si Oiseau J’étais. The second recital was 
to have taken place yesterday afternoon, and with the 
third, which is to be given this afternoon, will be reviewed 
at length in our next issue. 

Next Friday evening Mr. Pachmann will play the F minor 
concerto of Chopin, with orchestra under Mr. Van der 
Stucken’s direction, and the same evening Mrs. Pachmann 
will make her début in Liszt’s E flat concerto and other 


pieces. 











At Regensburg, a fortnight ago, Kapellmeister 
Kudolf Fischer’s romantic opera, ‘*‘ King Réné’s Daughter,”’ 
was produced for the first time and met with most pro- 
nounced success. The principal female réle in the work, 
that of ‘Iolanthe,’’ was sung by Miss Minnie Dilthey, of 
New York, 
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FOREICN NOTES. 


~<_>————_—_——— 


——tThe first performance of Henry Litolff’s opera, 
‘‘The Knights Templar,’’ took place at Prague on the 23d 
ult. 

——Wagner'’s “Die Gotterdammerung” was _ re- 
cently produced for the first time at Nurnberg and with im- 
mense success. 

——The German “ Liedertafel” at St. Petersburg 
celebrated last month the fiftieth anniversary of its exist- 
ence. The Czar and the Czarina attended the festival con- 
cert. 

——Reyer’s opera ‘“ Salammbo,” which was so suc- 
cessfully brought out at the Brussels ‘* Monnaie’? Theatre 
a short time ago, and which has since been given there 
with sustained public interest, will be produced also at the 
Berlin Royal Opera House. 

—At the Opera House of Prague, having finished 
with the Wagner cycle, they propose to revive Rubinstein’s 
‘*Die Kinder Haide,’’ the earliest of Rubinstein’s 
operas which was played outside Russia, it having been 
brought out at Vienna in 1861. 


der 


The last new operetta produced in Paris is that 
at the Folies Dramatiques, entitled ‘* L’(Euf Rouge ” (‘* The 
Red Egg ’’), libretto by Busnach and Van Loo, with music 
by Edmond Audran; but the work does not seem likely to 


renew the success of ‘‘ Olivette ’’’ and ‘* La Mascotte.”’ 


-The nineteenth Gewandhaus Concert at Leipsic 
was distinguished by the production of three new works 
new, at least, in that town: Grieg’s cantata, ‘‘ Olaf Tryg- 
’? Moritz Moszkowski’s new suite for orchestra, and a 
Of 


vason 5 
‘Prayer ’’ for chorus and orchestra by Julius Rontgen. 


the three, Grieg’s work wouldjappear to be the most artis- 





tically interesting ; but the suite, which is of an extremely | 


light and lively character, obtained the greatest popular | 
| sigue are furnished, even in places where the librettist does 


success. 

——RIn our last week’s issue we reported the forma- 
tion of a new Bach Society at Vienna under Dr. Marschner’s 
initiative. In this connection it is worth recalling the fact 
that hitherto the works of the great Leipsic cantor have 
only come to a hearing in Vienna either by performances in 
private or through occasional performances at long inter- 
vals and after much trouble in preparation. Brahms dur- 
ing his residence in Vienna was most active in the cause, 
but his efforts, until now, do not seem to have produced 
much effect. Itis to be hoped that his successor will be 
more fortunate. 

——Next August, in Vienna, will occur the most 
important of the musical festivals of Austria, that is to say, 
the Festival Union of German Singers. Already a commit- 
tee of 300 leading citizens of all classes of society have 
been appointed, and these have been subdivided into 
smaller sub-committees, to organize every detail of the 
The sum of $35,000 has been subscribed by way 


program. 
it is 


of guarantee, and a special hall will be built, holding, 


| companiment, does not flag for an instant. 





|} of his judgment. 


said, 20,000 persons. Invitations are to be given to the 
leading German and even foreign choirs, and the whole 
army of choristers will on the first day march in procession 
through the streets of Vienna to the Prater, where the 
festival will be solemnly inaugurated. 


Dr. Carlo Gardini will manage a season of Italian 
opera at Kroll’s Opera House in Berlin, which is to open on 
Easter Sunday. The following artists have been engaged : 
Franceschina Prevosti, prima donna, at present with the 
Italian Opera Company at Odessa; Benedetto Lucignani, at 
present first tenor at the Teatro Reale of Madrid ; the bari- 
tone is Seipione Tersi, of the Milan Scala Theatre, and the 
first bass is Gaetano Roverti. The performances will be 
conducted by Giuseppe Pomé, who has acted in the capacity 
of conductor at Kroll’s Opera House in the previous Italian 
opera seasons. 

——That one of the foremost composers of the age 
should undertake the réle of critic of the newly produced 
work of a contemporary musician argues for the belief that 
the musical critics proper have got out of their reckoning. 

Mr. Charles Gounod, who contributes a six column ac 
count of Mr. Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘Ascanio”’ to ‘*La France,’’ 
leads off with this idea: ‘*The transformations,’’ he says, 
‘*which opera has undergone in the last thirty years entail 
a change of criticism in the art. There is no system, or, in 
other words, no parti pris. All that is required of a painter 
is that he shall paint well, whatever be the subject of his 
picture. Soit is with a musician. It is well and good that 
in opera the music be wedded to the words, but the music 
must be true and fine, otherwise one of the couple is slave 
to the other. 

‘‘In Ascanio,’’ continues Mr. Gounod, ‘*we find a mu- 
sician who does not for a moment forget or sacrifice his 
art. He is at all times the great musician, and the libretto 
is to him not a yoke, but law, passion, character, situation, 
everything-—expressed with equal discernment, either by 
the vocal score or by simple recitative or by the dramatic réle 


given to the orchestra, by which true solid morceaux de mu- 


not supply what he was requested to supply.” 
After this dissertation Mr. Gounod comes nearer to the 
He praises it 


’ 


Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘ Ascanio.’ 
the maestro writes, 


matter before him 
‘**It would be difficult, 


very highly. "7 
‘*to detach from this drama a morceau, properly so called ; 
but the interest of the declamation, of the orchestral ac- 
Its sombre 
shades are in the highest sense attractive, and the instru- 
mentation conveys a feeling of terror which makes the 
blood run cold. 

*** Ascanio’ is another noble and fine work to the credit 
of an already glorious composer, clear in his richness, re- 
strained in his force, wise in his caprices and ever master 
These attributes which make of 
Saint-Saéns a musician of the very first rank.”’ 

Mr. Gounod concludes as follows: ‘It is told that Haydn 


hearing Mozart one day execute one of his own works ex- 


are 


| claimed, ‘ This young man is the greatest musician I know 


of to-day ’—but stay, I have said nothing.’’—Sunday 


‘* Herald.” 


Communication. 
Batti more, Md., April 4, 1890. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
READ with great pleasure in your issue of 
April 2 that Heinrich Barth is coming to this country 
I can indorse every word you say about 
For 


on a concert trip. 
his extraordinary ‘‘ Virtuositat ’’ and great versatility. 
clear, unerring execution, superb phrasing and wonderful 
had the 





technic he has no superior, if he hasan equal. I 
honor of an invitation from him a short time ago, when he 
played the following program in a manner which fairly be 
wildered me: 

Chopin 


Concert étude, E major, op. 29 Rudorff 
35 Brahms 
Schubert 


Concert allegro, op. 46.. 


Paganini variations, op 


Impromptu, op. 90, No. 3.. 

Caractéristique, op. 7, No. 7 Mendelssohn 
Variations, ** Don Juan,”’ op. 58 Herzogenberg 
Barcarolle, op. 60., Chopin 


Sonata, F minor, op. 57 Beethoven 


in Berlin, and 


This was in his own home on Kurfiirsten-st., 


was listened to by a few other invited guests, who shared 
with me the privilege of hearing this great artist. 


Yours truly, Orro SuTrRo. 


Music in Baltimore. 


Battimore, April 5, 1800 


the St. Cecilia Association was 


HE third concert of 
very largely attended despite the fact that it took place on Good 
Friday. 
The orchestra, consisting of some of 
a sufficiency of professionals to make the work enjoyable and satisfactor 
Prof. L. H. Fisher is an excellent musician, and has the orchestra thor 
oughly under control. Lax, 
the flutist, and Blumenberg, the violoncellist 


yur best amateurs, was reinforced by 


The soloists were Miss Belle Bump, sopran 
of the Boston Quintet Club, 
who surpassed himself on this occasion. 

Blumenberg is a native of Baltimore, but has not favored us with his 
He has lost none of th 


veness, an 


Hans S 


yresence for some years his attract 1s 
I ) 


gained greatly in power on his magnificent violoncello 


THE NEW YORK REED CLUB 


SECOND SEASON. 


4 ; ? Mr. F. RUCQUOY. 
Late of Pasdeloup Concerts, Paris. 

. : Mr. 

Soloist of Thomas’ Orchestra. 
Mk. J. 

Soloist of Thomas’ Orchestra. 
HORN, Mr. A. HACKEBARTH. 

Soloist of Thomas’ Orchestra. 
BASSOON, . ‘ ; Mr. J. HELLEBERG. 
Late of Adelina Patti’s Concert Company, 


FLUTE, 
OBOE, A. TREPTE. 


CLARINET, SCHREURS, 


FRENCH 


AND 


Miss VIRGINIA RIDER, PIanisv. 


For engagements for the Club or any of its members, apply to 


L. MELBOURNE, Manager, Chickering Hail. 











WM, RORLFING & SONS 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


Foreign Music, 


—— INCLUDING —— 


Edition “ Peters,” “Andre” and all Standard 
Editioas, Publishers of Edition “ Rohlfing.” 














The Trade throughout the United States and Canada 
supplied at Lowest Trade Prices, 


Write for Terms and Catalogues to 


CATALOGUES 


P. PABST, LEIPSIC, 


GERMANY, 


holesale Music Dealer. 


ORDERS EXECUTED AT LOWEST PRICES. 





SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 





WM. ROHLFING & CO.. Milwaukee. Wis 





ESTABLISHED THE 


SCHUBERT PIANO. 


A PIANO THAT EVERY DEALER SHOULD HANDLE, 


Thoroughly Constructed, Attractive in Appearance, Brilliant in 
Tone, Reasonable in Price, Fully Warranted. 











Apply for Territory to the 


SCHUBERT PIANO COMPANY, 


PETER DUFFY, President. 


Factory: East 134th Street, bet. Lincoln and Alexander Aves. 
NEW YoRKE. 


INCORPORATED 1885 


GODDARD & MANNING, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IANO CASES, 


ATHOL, MASS. 








ESER BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 


524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 
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RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


PER INCH. 
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draft, or money orders. 
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Marc A, OrTro FLOERSHEIM, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 


BLUMENBERG, 


HARRY O. BROWN, AssociATE EpDITor. 
Offices: No, 25 East 14th St., New York. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 286 STATE STREET. 


JOHN E, HALL, Western REPRESENTATIVE 


No. 


GENERAL AGENCY FOR GERMANY: 


FRITZ SCHUBERTH, JR., 63 BrOpersrrasse, Letpsic. 





EL C. OSBORNE, one of the best known Con- 
ticut piano dealers, located at Norwich, has 


AMI 


_ 


vyned 


YD. D. Their liabilities 


ire bout $3,000; 


Crouse, of Broadalbin. 


( ARK & NEFF, of Johnstown, N. Y., have assigned 


preferences, $1,165. Long winded 


tallments are charged with the trouble. 


, Ww. W 
to place 


nn Twenty-sixth and Rockwell streets. 


- 
Kimball Company, of Chicago, are about 
an additional story upon their piano fac- 
It will be 
W. 


80x240 feet, of brick and galvanized iron work. 
\\ trippleman has the contract. 
~~ 
Hl. meeting of the stockholders of the Kansas 
T City Piano Company resulted in the election of 
which was as suggested by Mr. Hugo 
of the com- 


{ old officers, 


The affairs 


Mr. Guffin was re-elected 


Sohmer, who was present. 


n excellent shape. 


Saturday at 9 A.M. Actually on hand on 


YS 


at 5p. M. That's the new style of run- 


musick paper. What does Burns say ? 
Mar 
Makes countless thousands mourn. 


gets left. 


s inhumanity to man 


But the printer generally 


-_ 

Iman Piano Company has filed articles of 
orporation with the county recorder of Des 
vital stock is $5,000. 


secretary and manager, 


The officers are ; 


Voines, Phe cay 


' 
nt, F. O. Rydman ; 


tre N. Rydman. 


worthy of reproduction 


asurer, J. 
ws 1 


daniel F, Beatty has completed his trip around 
ie globe and is back again capturing those fa- 
tal orders for stencil instruments. Some of 
daily papers he has been interviewing call him the 
proprietor of the Beatty Organ Works, at Washington 


N.G For the instruction of these editors we may 


state that there are no Beatty Organ Works at 


we 
Va ton, but that Mr. Beatty is there working his 
racket. Some people might designate this 
dvertisement, and for them we express consid- 


e revret 


E agree thoroughly with Messrs. Henry and 
W Samuel Hazelton on the subject of protection, 
If ever an occasion presented itself when a trade pa- 
per should exercise its functions that occasion took 
place recently, when THE MUSICAL COURIER protected 
piano manufacturers from extortion and uncalled for 


advance in prices. 

NE of the best advertised pianos in New York to- 
0 day is the Hardman. The opening of Hardman 
Hall and its great success has brought the name of 
Hardman before the public in every daily paper dur- 
ing the entire season just ending. The hall is occu- 
pied nightly, and some of the most enjoyable enter- 


tainments this winter have been given there. 
ESSRS. ROTH & ENGELHARDT, the 

M makers at St. Johnsville, N. Y., are out with a 
bold announcement to the effect that they are op- 
posed to monopoly; that they are making first-class 
actions and that they are equipped in a manner to 
justify the greatest scrutiny on part of piano makers. 

It must be remembered that this firm did not sign 
the petition on the strength of which Mr. Wessell 


went to Washington to have prices of actions raised 
by raising the duty on the imported article. 





action 


WICK, the immutable Swick, is like unto a flea, in 
S that one never knows where to put one’s finger 
on him, or, in this case, it. It seems now that Stan- 
hope, N. J., is his latest address, where he is sporting 
under the titles of Swick Piano and Organ Company, 
Herlich Piano Company, Swick & Kelso, &c. How 
long he will be tolerated here remains to be seen, but 
he is likely to have his same old trouble with the in- 
surance eompanies, while his vile stencil boxes are 
coming out more vile than ever. It’s only a question 
of time with Swick, after all, when he will get him- 
self into such a tight place that he will have to 


resort to his expressed intention and plead insanity. 


HE L. J. Wheelden Company, of Bangor, Me., has 
changed hands, as observed in the Bangor “ Cou- 
rier: ” 

Main-st. is to have a new firm, the necessary arrangements having been 
completed yesterday by which Mr. M. H. Andrews and Mr. George W. 
Knight will take possession of the music store of the L. J. Wheelden Com- 
pany. They buy the entire stock and to-night they will begin the continu- 
ance of the business under the name of M. H. Andrews& Co. A stock 
company, with Hallet & Davis the principal stockholders, has conducted 
the business for some time. In taking possession of the stock the new firm 
will make many improvements about the store and will have an extensive 


stock of everything which pertains toa store of its kind. They will un- 


doubtedly have a large business, as both members of the firm have many 
friends and will have the best articles with which to supply the wants of 
their patrons. Mr. Andrews is well known throughout the State and in 
other States as a most excellent musician, and he will start into the busi- 
ness under very advantageous circumstances. Mr. Knight has been in 
business in this city for many years and has an extensive acquaintance, 
T heir friends wish them the best of success. 


HE Lindeman & Sons Piano Company has pur- 
T chased from Jacob Brothers the entire stock of 
finished and unfinished pianos, materials, &c., of the 
late firm of Lindeman & Sons, which was sold at sher- 
iff's sale in January last, and bought in by Mrs. B. 
L. Ludington, a judgment creditor. Messrs. Jacob 
Brothers secured the stock from Mrs. Ludington, 
but finding through THE MUSICAL COURIER that they 
had no right to use the Lindeman name, except on a 
few completed and nearly completed pianos, they sold 
it out to the Lindeman & Sons Piano Company at a 
comparatively low figure. The new corporation ob- 
tained a good bargain, and likewise the advantage of 
removing from the market all Lindeman pianos not 
in the hands of dealers or private owners. Work on 
the new Lindeman factory is being rapidly pushed 
| forward and the building will be ready for occupancy 
| by July 1. Former Lindeman agents can supply their 
/needs by addressing the Lindeman & Sons Piano 
| Company, 147th-st., near Brook-ave., New York, 








MUSICAL COURIER PLATFORM. 
dacbettiggbncabatt 
I. 
No advance in the rate of duties on foreign 
actions unless a similar advance is made in the 
rate of duty on foreign pianos. 


Il, 


No combination of action makers and music 
trade papers to give undue advantages to action 
makers, Equality in all branches of the music 


trade, 


MR. WM. STEINWAY’S SPEECH 











At the Memorial Services of the late Judge 
Charles J. Nehrbas. 

EMORIAL services in honor of the memory of 
M the late Judge Charles J. Nehrbas, who died on 
the 15th ult., were held on last Friday evening at the 
large hall, draped in mourning, of the Central Turn- 
verein, of which association the deceased had for a 
long period been the Speaker, The services were of 
the most impressive kind, and consisted of speeches 
by Mr. William Steinway, who presided, Chief Justice 
McAdam, Ferdinand Goebel and Richard Katzenmayer, 
as well as the singing of appropriate choral selections 
on the part of the male choruses of the Central Turn- 
verein, New York Mannerchor, Liederkranz and Arion. 

The following was Mr. William Steinway’s speech : 

My FRIENDS AND FELLOW MOouURNERS—This 
nificent hall of the Central Turnverein, erected for and 
dedicated to purposes of education, recreation and pleasure, 
to-day finds within its walls a large assemblage of sad 
mourners, deploring the death of a beloved and respected 
friend, the late Charles J. Nehrbas, Justice of the City 


Court, to whose indefatigable and successful efforts the 
very existence of this grand, imposing edifice may, to a 


new, mag- 


large degree, be attributed. 

We all deeply sympathize with his bereaved 
whose hearts have been so terribly afflicted, with the faith- 
ful wife, who so tenderly nursed him during his last illness, 
his five infant children, still too young to fully realize 
that they are now fatherless. The removal by an inscrut- 
able Providence of our friend in the very prime of his life, 
but a few weeks after the death of that good and useful 
citizen Mr. Charles Hauselt, is an especially sad and severe 
loss to the German-American element of this community, 
of whom the deceased was one of the brightest ornaments. 

I have personally known him for more than twenty years, 
and can conscientiously say that his integrity and ability, 
though constantly tested, have never been found deficient 
in all the varied positions of honor and trust which he was 
called upon to occupy during his busy eventful life. 

Whether as a judge on the bench, or working in the cause 
of education, true religion or benevolence, his clear sound 
judgment, coupled with his long experience, especially 
qualified hjm for the discharge of all duties devolving upon 
him, and by his wise counsels facilitated and aided the 
good work to be accomplished. 

While ardent and firm, as men of superior intelligence 
must be, in upholding his own views, he was always court- 
eous and considerate toward those who held different 
opinions, so that his personal relations with his associates 
and fellow members of the yarious societies with whom he 
was connected were always of the kindliest nature, and I 
here state from many years of observation and personal 
contact with him that the more his associates, friends and 
fellow members of societies knew him the more closely 
were they drawn toward him, respecting and honoring our 
lamented friend as one whose sterling integrity of char- 
acter ennobled his success in the cause of justice, benevo- 
lence, education and religion, and his death causes a loss 
that will be long and very widely felt. 

It is not within my province to extol the noble qualities 
of heart and mind of our departed friend; abler orators 
than I am will do so during this evening. 

The four vocal societies of whom deceased was a mem- 
ber will contribute their songs in honor of theirlate beloved 
member, and his distinguished associate, the Hon. David 
McAdam, Chief Justice of the City Court ; Mr. Ferdinand 
Goebel, for the Central Turnverein, and Mr. Richard Kat- 
zenmayer, as a fellow member of the Arion and other socie- 
ties, will describe to you the noble, good work of our 
lamented friend, Judge Charles J. Nehrbas. 


family, 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. 


SOHMER & CO., eee 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Noted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 
a NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMSB, 98 FIFTH AVENUE. 


STERLING © 











Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. Have the indorse- 





























ment of all leading artists. 




















LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 
greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 


that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, N.Y. 


STRAUCH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 Tenth Ave. and 67 Little W. 12th and 454 W. 13th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. TH F VOGALION ORGAN 
a 
‘THE STHRLIN G CO. The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 


FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. World of the Nineteenth Century. 











UPRIGHTS IN LATEST STYLES 
‘SNIISIO WNAILNVAG ONY 











The Music Trade and Profession are ianleed to he ar ond inspect this charming instrument 

PAU U L G. M 7 H [ | N & S 0 N S, as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS., and TORONTO, CANADA. 
TRADE SUPPLIED ! "AGENTS PROTECTED! BUSINESS ACTIVE! 

MANUFACTURERS OF . 

FOR AGENCY, CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


GRAND ano UPRIGHT MASON e& RISCH, 


Worcester, Mass., or Toronto, Canada ; or 


Grand Pianos J. W. CURRIER, 18 East 17th Street, New York. 
Of the very Highest Grade. ‘ARR pen oncmEnmpnacmetY mace, 
Containing the following Patented Improvements DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE 


Patent Grand Plate, Grand Fall Board, Piano 
Maffier, Harmonic Scale, 


: Bosenrouch Meguiater, Finger Guard and” New Burdett Organ Li S +. 








IMPROVED CYLINDER TOP. 








FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


461, 13 165 pe West 40th Street, cor. Tenth Avenue, New York. 


gi J. & C. FISCHER PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. _——— 


BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 























PIA} ED FOR 


PIANOS 110 Fifth Avenue, corner (6th Strect, New York. NOW fe USE. 
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MR. DOLCE’S LETTER. 


o _ 





DorcevILLe, N. Y., April 2. 

OU ask my opinion of the McKinley customs bill 
Y und the 

terviews published in the “ American Musician ” of 

February 15 and Mare 

[ did not intend to reply to Mr. Ranft. 


proposed tariff, referring to the Ranft 


h 29, 


The trade 


nows where I stand on this question, and the time 
ition for or against protection has passed. 

Mr. Ranft has been, however, injudicious enough 

lirectly charge me with “circulating reports which 

ire not /rue for the purpose of deceiving the unsus- 

rhis sentence, being far from compliment- 

the intelligence of the members of the piano 

le, is a direct challenge to me to prove my case 

iblicly, and, though reluctantly, I have no choice 


to acc ept 
\lthough everything is said to be fair in war, I think 


r. Ranft might just as well have satisfied his desire 


ippear in print and have stated his case without 


ttacking my honor and questioning my veracity. 
It but natural that Mr. Ranft, as an importer, 
entire pecuniary interests are not in America, 


n Germany, should object to any legislation 
i1ich tends to reduce the enormous profits which he 
is made for the last thirty years. 

rotective tariff has reduced the price for piano 
im $6.50 to $3.50, and if the proposed tariff 
d become a law the direct consequence will be a 


rther veduction in the price of felt. 


of all manufactured goods which 


This has been 

the case 
een properly protected, even down to plate 
In the piano industry I will only mention the 


‘ ‘ " 
( ‘ re Ss 


I (me an screw is not only better in every 

ct than any European screw, but cheaper—so 

that Mr. Ranft, who naturally champions 

‘ rods, has had to condescend to sell American 
‘ re 


1¢ competition of the domestic actions and felts 


ias not only made the piano manufacturer indepen- 
dent of foreign monopoly, but has caused a continu- 
reduction in price, as Mr. Ranft admits, while the 
tandard of quality has been raised. 
Mr. Ranft takes great pains to impress upon his 


that he never reduced his prices until he was 
tively compelled to do so by the domestic manu- 
what 


rh exactly | have claimed right along. 


The importer will take as much money as he possibly 


country, not only the cost price of the 


ods, but also the profits, and spend or invest that 
ey which he made in America in his native coun- 
to which he returns as soon as he has earned a 
nertrence 


perfectly natural for Mr. Ranft to do this, and 


mporter I would probably do likewise. 


ess for me to take any particular notice 
c criticism Mr. Ranft sees fit to pass upon 
nation’s representatives at Washington. 


Mr. Ranft calls the earnest deliberations of our rep- 


tives ‘‘a farce, political jugglery, &c.” I take 

t dvise Mr. Ranft to read the steno- 

raphic reports of the proceedings of the Committee 

Wa Means, or of the Senate Finance Com- 

tte It will teach him that men like Messrs. 

\ Me Aldrich, Hiscock, Mckinley are not 

rlers " who are playing a “ farce” at the nation’s 

e, but that they are men of superior intellect, 

trying to do their duty to their constituents, 

r or favor. His flippant remark that “a 

iple of manufacturers can go to Washington, 

ppear before the Committee on Ways and Means, 

| nothing but their own ea parte statements 

in fix the tariff to suit themselves” is a deplorable 

xhibition of conceit and ignorance, aside from being 

inworthy slur upon the representatives of an in- 

try of which the piano manufacturers of America 

tly proud 

nee [ have not been to Washington, Mr. Otto 

Wess ind the action manufacturers whom he rep- 
resented must accept Mr. Ranft’s compliment. 

If Mr. Ranft, however, desires to discover that the 


liberations of our representatives at Washington 


ire not a “farce,” but a very exacting, serious and 


let 


ite performance, him 
Ways and Means with a request to reduce 


article or 


nm some 


other and he will be 








go before the Com- | 


exposed to such a terrible cross-examination by his | my felt was superior to all other makes, Mr. Weickert 
set to work to improve his, and I claim not only that 


own Democratic representatives to show cause (ex- 
actly as the Republican members cross-examine the 
manufacturer who pleads for an increase) that he will 


go home a wiser man, and will never again talk of | 


the “farce” played by the “jugglers” at Washington. 

To expect that a Republican Government, elected 
by the people on a platform of protection, should 
enact a free trade measure is just as ridiculous as to 
expect Mr. Mills to propose tariff legislation which 
would protect any other American industry than the 
raising and refining of sugar. 

However, every fair minded man who reads the 
newspapers, and now and then the Congressional Re- 
ports, knows that the representative men of either 


party are not “jugglers,” but, on the contrary, ex- 
ceptionally gifted men, of great experience in legisla- 
tion; who, beyond a doubt, are sincere in their 
work, and, from their standpoint, certainly believe 
that whatever they propose—be it a Democratic or a 
Republican measure—is for the best of the entire 
country. 

I advise Mr. Ranft to acquaint himself a little bet- 
ter with the hard and difficult work our representa- 
tives have to perform; it will guard him against 
making any more such thoughtless and unworthy 
remarks. 

But to come to Mr. Ranft’s challenge. 

Mr. Ranft makes the following distinct statements 
and charges : 

1, That he sold during 1889 
figuring on an average 14 
ounces to one piano, this would be equal to 35,000 


hammerfelt enough 
for over 40,000 pianos 


pounds). 

2. That I am continually cutting prices. 

3. That he has not “gone into the matter (the tariff 
bill) very deeply, as it would not affect his business 
very materially—for the reason that all the first-class 
manufacturers will continue to use his felt as they do 
now and that they will have to pay the increase of 
duty.” 

1, That the piano makers will then find out that the 
tariff is a “ tax.” 

5. That the wages paid in the felt factories of Eu- 
rope to a workman in the course of a year amount to 
more than those paid in the felt factories in this 
country. 

6. That living is 20 per cent. cheaper in Europe 
than here. 

7. Lastly, Mr. Ranft denies that he can undersell 
me, and charges me with circulating reports which 
are not true, for the purpose of deceiving the unsus- 
picious. 

As to No. 1, I will not retaliate with doubting Mr. 
Ranft's statement that he sold 35,000 pounds of ham- 
merfelt during 1889. 

No. 2 needs no answer. The piano manufacturers 
know this better than anyone else. 

No. 3. I find this quite the correct stand for Mr. 
Ranft to take. 
for the sake of making as much money as he can, and 


He does business in a foreign country 


if his customers are willing to pay him an exorbitant 
profit on the goods he sells, he would be very foolish 
not to take it. Everybody takes for the wares which he 
sells ‘all that he can get.” He also gives all through 


the interview sufficient evidence that “he has not 
gone very deeply into the matter.” 

But in regard to his statement that ‘all the first- 
class manufacturers buy his felts regardless of price,” 


I beg to challenge Mr. Ranft to publish the name of 


one single firm which pays him a cent more for his | 
| structive object lesson in social economy for him. 


first quality felt than they are paying me for mine. 
I will then publish the names of several firms here 
and in Germany who pay me more for my patent 
felt than they can buy the first quality Weickert felt 
for. 

I do not know how Mr. Ranft classifies piano manu- 
facturers, since he claims that all the first-class houses 
use his felt regardless of cost. 

Owing to the peculiar relations existing in the trade, 
I do not consider it in good taste to publish any names 
without the consent of the parties interested. 

I make, however, the broad statement that without 
exception, a// the first-class manufacturers appear on 
my books as consumers of my hammerfelt, and I 
challenge Mr. Ranft to prove the contrary. 

Wild talk and unsubstantiated assertions carry no 


, weight. 


‘ 


After I had proven at the Vienna Exposition that 








because of my entering the field the price of felt has 
been reduced, but that I also forced the foreign man- 
facturer to improve the quality of his felt, or else he 
would have lost his trade. 

Mr. Weickert has done so, and at present produces 
a good quality of felt, which several of our first-class 
manufacturers use alternately with mine, undoubted- 
ly just as much for the sake of keeping up competi- 
tion as for any other reason. 

The fact is, however, on record that all the im- 
provements in the manufacture of piano felt during 
the past 15 years originated in .my establishment, 
and my foreign competitors have tried as well as they 
knew how to imitate these improvements. 

No. 4. Mr. Ranft states that the piano manufac- 
turers must pay the increased duty—I do not see 
why! On the contrary, after the introduction of the 
McKinley bill, they will see, as well as now, that the 
tariff is a “tax” upon the foreign manufacturer and 
the importer, as I will conclusively prove later on. 

No. 5. That the wages paid in the felt factories 
abroad amount relatively to more than those paid in 
the felt factories here. 

It requires considerable courage to make such a 
statement. 

Mr. Ranft is welcome at any time to inspect my 
workmen's ledger, where he will find that the average 
wages of my workingmen for the year are $550. Ido 
not positively know what wages Mr. Weickert pays 
now, but in 1873 his men earned about $110 per year, 
working 12 hours per day, at least so some of them 
who wanted to work for me stated. 

A report published about six months ago by the 
Secretary of the Interior of Bavaria states that the 
weavers in the Franconian district earn on an average 
$70 per year, working 14 hours a day. Mr. Weickert’s 
factory is not very distant from that district, and I do 
not believe that Mr. Weickert, out of mere philan- 
thropy, will pay very much more for labor than the 
market price. 

When the American manufacturers of tapestry felts 
wished to ascertain why German tapestry felt was en- 
tered at the New York Custom House at 354 cents 
per metre, while the market price in Germany was 
47-49 cents per metre, it was found that all the manufac- 
turers of this class of felt in Germany, comprising all 
the large felt factories, had formed a regular trust, 
and that they made a “special market price” for 
America, in order to kill the (to them) objectionable 
competition of the American felt manufacturer by 
selling almost at cost. This investigation further re- 
vealed the fact that the wages paid in those factories 
amounted to about fwo cents an hour for men and 
about one cent an hour for women, not to mention the 
children, 

And yet Mr. Ranft says a workingman earns more 
in Europe than here. 

No. 6, As regards the statement that living is 20 
per cent. cheaper in Europe than here, I have to an- 
swer that we export our breadstuffs, meats, &c., in 
large quantities to Europe, and that consequently 
living must be cheaper here. The German workman 
“lives cheaper”’ because he does not “live” in the 
sense of the word accepted here. He simply man- 
ages to “exist” on the scanty wages he gets. 

1 cordially invite Mr. Ranft, Jr., to. visit Dolgeville 
before he goes to Europe, examine into the mode of 
living of the felt makers here, and then compare it 
with that of Mr. Weickert’s men. It will be an in- 


And now to point No. 7, in which Mr. Ranft cour- 
teously charges me with circulating falsehoods. 

He denies that he can undersell me. 

Let us see. 

Mr. Ranft enters his felt at the custom house as 
follows : 


First quality hammerfelt, per pound........ $1.94 
Duty 35 cents per pound and 40 per cent. ad 





Sse ee eee ee eee 1.126 
Preight, Qc... <..05. +0 cabins eCepe > sup ok nae 64 
Total cost of 1 pound first quality felt in 
NeW YOrkk... ops. cece scscgedtaesumenae $3.13 
Second quality hammerfelt, per pound...... $1.425 
Duty 35 cents per pound, 40 per cent. ad 
eg Ee yer r eh. 92 
Freight and expenses...........sc0dsvevecss .065 
Total cost of 1 pound of second quality 
felt in New York. ......c0.0eeesseceee $2.41 
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Mr. 


Ranft sells his first quality felt per 
pound at 
Cost price 


Net profit per pound 
Second quality selling price per pound 
Cost price 


Net profit per pound...3. Jg..50m. mae. § 


Profit on 1 pound first quality felt 
Profit on 1 pound second quality felt 


Average profit on 1 pound of felt’ under 
present tariff. $1.10'5 
The proposed tariff would reduce Mr. Rant’s profits : 


On 1 pound first quality felt to.... 
On 1 pound second quality felt to.. 


An average profit of ; 64 
on every pound of felt, or 16's per cent. profit on his selling 
price. 

Accepting Mr. Ranft’s statement that he sold 35,- 
900 pounds of hammerfelt (more or less) during 
1889, at an average profit of $1.10% per pound, he 
has made on this one article (hammerfelt) alone, 
a profit of $38,675, or 27 per cent. on the amount of 
sales, 

If the proposed tariff should become a law Mr. 
Ranft’s profit will amount to 64 cents per pound on 
an average. 

Taking again his own figures of 35,000 pounds per 
annum, his yearly profit on hammerfelt will amount 
to $22,400, or 16% per cent. on his sales. 

Mr. Ranft magnanimously says: “I am_ perfectly 
willing to allow the domestic manufacturer a very 
liberal margin, but when you allow him a start of 
50 cent., the of not that 
enough ?” 

I beg Mr. Ranft to prove that the domestic manu- 
ot 


cent., and further beg 


per in name heaven is 


facturer has a start 50 per cent., or even 10 per 
to ask: If the importer, with- 
out any risk whatsoever, can make a net profit of 16% 
per cent., as he will under the new tariff, on an‘article 
which is sold in large quantities, 7 the name of heaven 
ts that not enough ? 

Must Mr. Ranft “tax” the piano trade with sucha 
Can he 


profit as $22,- 


heavy profit as $38,000 on his hammerfelt ? 
not be satisfied with such a handsom« 
400? If not, I believe the piano manufacturers will 
encourage the starting of another felt factory here by 
somebody else, and to exist without 
forcign felt factory whatever. 

Mr. Ranft very emphatically declines to start a felt 


It has been 


manage any 


factory here, even if the duty is raised. 
his notion to do so, but upon examining into the mat- 
ter he has undoubtedly found that an American felt 
manufacturer cannot possibly make 16% per cent. 
profit, and he, therefore, prefers to import felt, even 
if the duty is raised. He is certainly correct in this, 
especially if the piano trade is willing to pay the 
“tax” 

The simple fact is that, if there were a profit of 16% 
per cent. in the manufacturing of felt, there would be 
more than three felt factories in America now, for 
capital always goes where it finds remunerative em- 


which he proposes to levy upon it. 


ployment, exactly as three firms are now importing 
piano felts because it pays so handsomely. 

The various experiments by about twenty different 
felt manufacturers during the past twenty years to 
make piano felt in this country failed, not because 
they did not know how to make felt, but simply and 
solely for the reason that they could not compete with 
the pauper labor of Europe. 

I managed to succeed, first of all, by working harder 
than the average business man; second, by produc- 
ing a better felt than my competitors, being always in 
advance with important improvements, as the records 
of the Patent Office show, and therefore my felt has a 
market even in Germany, to which country this week’s 
steamer Rugia takes a shipment of three cases ham- 
merfelt for leading German piano makers. 

The above calculations show that it is not only an 
easy matter for Mr. Ranft to undersell me, even under 
the proposed tariff, because I never made a profit of 
16% per cent. on my felts, but that Mr. Ranft could, 
if he had so chosen, have driven me;out of the mar- 
ket long ago by reducing his profits, say, one-half. | 
have been expecting this for the last seven years, and 
prepared myself by adding other industries, such as 
felt shoes, &c., to my business. 

Under the McKinley bill it will be impossible for 
Mr. Ranft to crush the American manufacturer, and 
that is the protective feature of it. 


” 





It will give the} 


American woolen manufacturer a chance to compete 
with his foreign competitors without raising the price 
of his product. 

In conclusion, I desire Mr. Ranft to answer two 
questions. 

He stated that his firm was the first to take adyan- 
tage of an erroneous interpretation of the tariff, by 
which the “ tax "ton tuning pins was reduced from 45 
per cent. to 25 per cént..ad valorem. . 

Question: Did Mr. Ranft give the trade the benefit 
of this reduction of this “tax” immediately, or did 
he wait until competition compelled him to ? 

In 1883 the “tax” on hammerfelt was reduced. 

Question: Did Mr. Ranft give the trade the benefit 
of this reduction immediately, or did he wait until 


competition compelled him to ? 


I believe he waited.till he was.compelled to, for he | 


states distinctly and repeatedly: “Our house has 


never been the one to eut prices ; on the contrary, we | 


have always maintained them.” 
If the new tariff should prove such a barrier against 
importation that it will not pay Mr. Ranft to continue, 


he certainly can manufacture felt in America, just as | 
| his own selection, and he is compelled to stand by it. 


I had made all arrangements in the fall of 1888 to re- 


move my felt factory to Europe if the Mills bill had be- | 


comea law. It would convert Mr. Ranft very rapidly 
to the true doctrine for Americans: “ Protection to 


home industries by ‘taxing’ the foreign manufacturer 


and importer.”—Alfred Dolge, in «American Musi- 


cian,” April 5. 





MR. WESSELL. 


—~ > — 


N another section of this paper we reproduce some 
| of the latest phases of the piano action contro- 
versy, from which piano manufacturers who are 
interested can gain information which, after retlec- 
tion, assist them in reducing the 
prices of their instruments. 

Whoever wrote Mr. Wessell’s letter (and, of course, 
he did had 
particular interest in protecting the poor man who 
admitted before the Committee of Ways and Means 
of the National House of Representatives that his 


firm had made millions of dollars by a tariff protec- 


may 


there is no doubt that not write it) no 


tion during the past 16 years, although the people | 


thereby paid more for their pianos than should have 
been asked. 

This is a protection paper. 

We do not propose to lower the standard of work- 
manship by lowering the price paid forlabor. But we 
do propose to lower the profits of monopolists whose 
income is far beyond that of the ordinary piano 
builder. 

We do not understand why such men 
the piano manufacturer, who has a much more diffi- 
cult path to travel; who has large and extended 
credits, and who must carry small dealers all over the 
land. 


That kind of protection is too monotonous ; it is 


Wessell, while it is a poor consolation for the piano 
manufacturer who must buy the Wessell action. 

Mr. Wessell says so himself. 

Read his letter. 

Can he be in a serious mood when he appeals to 


piano manufacturers to believe such an idiotic propo- | 
sition that the lockout of foreign actions would not | 


naturally produce an increase in the price of the home 
made action? 

What, after all, is the theory of protection ? 
theory that tends toward a decrease of prices ? 


Is ita 


How absurd for Mr. Wessell to insult the intelli- | 


gence of men engaged ina great industry that must 
meet these very problems—men constantly engaged 
in studying these vital questions! ~ And then the 
peculiar situation that the very papers that are sup- 
posed to protect the piano manufacturers are suffi- 
ciently corrupt to lend themselves to such a vulnera- 
ble scheme as Mr. Wessell’s ! 

Let us look at his admissions : 

As regards any personal references to myself or my partners, Messrs. 
Nickel and Gross, I trust we are too well known to the members of the 
music trade to require us to notice them even in the slightest degree. 

Notice whom? The members of the music trade ? 
Mr. Wessell supports the very papers that exist on 
personalities in “journalism,” as they call it. He 
takes up an abominable sheet that attacks his private 


| hardly merit serious treatment. 


wholesale | 
| be able to make any greater effect than he did with 


as Mr. | : ot ; 
: .| he does not fear foreign competition ; that he fears 
Wessell should become wealthy at the expense of | ee, > : b 

. | no competition. 


life, his personal habits and his individual character- 
istics and makes it his organ. How can he expect 
personal considerations to prevail ? 

THE MUSICAL COURIER has all along avoided no- 
ticing Mr. Wessell as a man, we have called atten- 
tion to him as an action maker, and that is just the 
ditterence between our methods of handling impor- 
tant subjects and those of other papers. 

No one is particularly interested in Mr. Wessell as 
Mr. Wessell, but as Action Maker Wessel! he surely 
calls-for attention on part of the piano makers and 





dealers. 

It will be observed letter 
himself and his partners on several occasions, and this 
| is a virtual admission that he keeps in view his (the 
Wessell) action first, and afterward the Wessell, Nickel 
& Gross It the great I, Me, Myself & 
Co. idea that prevails. It is “myself” and my part- 
ners ; it is “1” and my. partners and not the usual 
| courteous. tone that always betrays the-man of culture 
and discrimination. 

As Mr. Wessell makes it “I,” he cannot avoid fall- 
ing into the slough of personal “journalism ;” it is 


in his that de refers to 


action. is 


Of course, in view of the events that have tran- 
spired, Mr. Wessell’s letter is an absurdity that can 
The very paper he 
selects to ventilate his opinion makes him appear in 


this ridiculous light. See this: 


That my statements had some weight with the committee is proven by 


| the fact that the duty on imported actions has been raised in the new tariff 


bill to 45 per cent. ad valorem. 

The very reverse is the truth. 

Mr. Wessell’s argument could have 
at all with the committee, for the 
ported in favor of a duty on imported actions of 25 


had no weight 
committee re- 
per cent., reducing the present 45 per cent. classifica- 
tion. 

And on the floor of the House Mr. Wessell will not 


We guarantee now that Mr. Wessell, 
work to increase the 
price of actions by the the 
House, will not only incur the ill will of the whole 
piano trade, but will meet with a similar defeat to 


the committee. 
should he attempt any kind of 
operating 


on floor of 


| that encountered by him in the present instance. 


Mr. Wessell also makes this gratuitous statement : 

It is admitted that our actions are superior to those made in Europe, 

Who admits it ? 

What's the matter with the great pianos 
Europe whose makers know nothing of Mr. Wessell 


made in 
and his actions. 
If his actions are so very superior, admitted gen- 
erally, why does Mr. Wessell ask for more protection ? 
Mr. Sohmer, for instance, told us on Monday that 


The same position is occupied by Steinway & Sons, 
by Hazelton Brothers, by Steck & Co., by Hardman, 
Peck & Co. 

That's the position of Decker Brothers, of Albert 


. . ; : | Weber, and so forth. 
all action protection and a dead sure thing for Mr. ss 


They did not go to Washington secretly to ask for 


| more protection. 


They do not fear it, for their goods have the absolute 
merit that can afford to invite competition. 

Again, let us assure Mr. Wessell that we do not 
consider it, as he says, “(a grievous wrong” that all 
of his actions are marked with the name. 

Piano manufacturers consider it so; not this paper. 
This paper simply reflects trade opinions. 

Of course, no one can blame Mr. Wessell for calling 
those dealers who refuse to order the manufacturer 
to use Wessell’s actions fools. That is Mr. Wessell’s 
privilege, and that is an indorsement of our position. 

Mr. Wessell not only considers them fools, but puts 
it down black on white over his own name. 

Piano manufacturers should have no business inter- 
course with fools, and we therefore suggest that a 
change of policy becomes imperative if for no other 
reason than this last. ’ 

Mr. Wessell’s aspirations are too dangerous for 
sober consideration, and while he may consider it 
good taste to call his action the best, he is not entitled 
to the privilege of designating all the piano dealers of 
this land as a set of fools—with his proviso attached. 

This action question has been a sore on the trade 
body for years ; like sores, it had to be treated heroi- 
| cally in order to eradicate it. 
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FACTORY: | CITY OFFICE: 


St. Johnsville, N. Y. 





A FIRST-CLASS ACTION AT A REASONABLE PRICE! 
WORKMANSHIP UNSURPASSED! 


MATERIAL OF THE BEST! 





Facilities unequaled for the production of an Action equal to 


any in quality, but not at monopolistic figures. 


Factory situated directly on main line to Chicago, Boston and 


New York. 


A. P. ROTH, F. ENCELHARDT, 


Eight Years with Atrrep Dotce. Four Years Steinway & Sons’ Action Foreman 
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* PLANO ACTIONS, 


2904 Third Avenue. 
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KENNEDY RETIRES. 


>—__—_ 


HE firm of C. W. Kennedy & Co., of Ph ladelphia, 
will wind up their affairs by May 1 and retire 
from business. Mr. Kennedy, who has been engaged 
in electric experiments, has not found it possible to 
continue the piano and organ business while attend- 
ing to his electric inventions, and his time has been 
taken up to such an extent that it has resulted in im- 
pairing his health. The business of C. W. Kennedy 
will therefore be wound up and Mr. Kennedy will 
retire. 








Editors Musical Courier : 
Herewith I inclose $4, notwithstanding that you 
wrote so well about my playing so bad. 
Yours very successfully, 
HANS VON BELOw. 
P, S.—The other paper wrote so bad about me that 
I made a pig mistake. 


URING Mr. Hugo Sohmer's late trip to the West, 

he received orders from Messrs. Steger & Co., 

of Chicago, for some 50 pianos, among them a num- 

ber of grands. Mr. Sohmer is surprised at the amount 

of business done by their Chicago representatives. 

Mr. J. B. Bradford, of Milwaukee, also ordered a large 

number of Sohmer pianos, and, altogether, Mr. Soh- 

mer was more than pleased with the prestige and 
popularity of the piano in the localities mentioned. 


HE Hallet & Davis pianos, through F. B. T. Hollen- 
berg, manager of the Hollenberg Music Com- 
pany, at Little Rock, Ark., have made some particular 
hits, full of effect and influence upon future trade in 
that section. Among prominent citizens who have 
purchased we may mention Col. J. P. Eagle, Gover- 
nor of Arkansas ; Judge B. B. Battle, of the Supreme 
Court of Arkansas, and two grands were recently sold 
to Arkansas Asylum for the Blind, the greatest in- 
stitution of the kind in this country. 





Rented Pianos. 
What an “Evening Telegram” Reporter Found Out. 


66rMHE business of renting pianos is the most 
profitable one I know of,’’ said a Washington dealer 
in that line very frankly. 

‘‘In the first place, no really expensive piano is ever 
rented ; the risk would be too great for one thing. One 
could not afford to intrust to a stranger an instrument 
worth from $800 to $1,800, which is about the range for the 
finest makes. The pianos hired out are of a lower grade, 
worth from $300 to $500.” 

‘*But what is the charge ?”’ 

‘*Usually about $8 a month.”’ 

‘That is nearly $100 a year. 
should say, on a $300 piano.”’ 

‘Decidedly so. That is just the point of my remark. I 


Pretty good interest, I 


| don’t know any other investment that pays from 25 to 30 


per cent. per annum. We have 20 pianos let all the time, 
and you can perceiye that they must bring in something 
like $2,000 a year.”’ 

‘* What is the life of a piano?”’ 

‘« Fifteen years, with fair usage. At the end of that time 
the instrument is not apt to be capable of further service, 
but in the meantime we have cleared $1,000 or $1,100 on it, 
so we are satisfied.” 

‘*Some people, though, probably give a piano very unfair 
usage ?”’ 

‘‘Often that occurs. It is a source of loss to us unavoid- 
ably, but we can afford to endure it. You see, persons who 
rent pianos are not likely to be so careful of them as if they 
were their own property. They let their children bang 
upon them, and that is always very injurious. The keys 
are so carefully pivoted that if they are struck sideways 
instead of perpendicularly they are apt to be thrown out of 
gear. An active infant in this way and by pounding can do 
a good deal of hurt toa piano in a comparatively short time. 
And maybe the $8 a month won’t pay for it. Or the action, 
which includes the keys and all those complicated inside 
works which make the communication between the keys 
and hammers, may be loosened, and then there 1s nothing 
to do but to send the piano back to the factory and have a 
new action putin, which costs from $40 to $50. People 
have other ways besides this of injuring an instrument.” 

**Such as what, pray ?”’ 

‘‘Why, they will subject the piano to extremes of heat 
and cold. That is always destructive. 
cold winter day the servant will throw open the windows 





| 
For example, on a | 


of the overheated parlor and let the freezing air come in, 


and no member of the family will probably know any better 
than to do such a thing. As a consequence the sounding 
board is warped and cracked, the wires are rusted and 
other damage done. 
if the domestic had poured several pailfuls of cold water 
into the instrument. There is a piano over in that corner 
which was in a house that caught fire, and afterward we 
pumped 14 gallons of water out of it. Yet it has served 
very well ever since and has retained a remarkably good 
tone. Sometimes the case of the instrument 1s marred and 
scratched, but that does not amount to so much.”’ 

‘‘Do people ever steal the pianos they rent from you and 
run away with them ?”’ 

‘It has never happened to us, though such things are 
sometimes done. We have been very lucky in that way. 
The people we have more trouble with than with those to 
whom we rent pianos are the buyers on installments. Prof- 
it is ordinarily found in selling pianos that way, because 
necessarily a greater price is charged in such cases than if 
cash were paid. But often it happens that pianos so pur- 
chased come back on our hands after three or four months 
with a loosened action and other damage done that costs 
more to repair than we have received for the piano, the 
usual method being to pay something like $25 down and to 
give notes of hand for $10 each, falling due monthly, for 
the balance. It goes without saying that installment cus- 
tomers often default in their payments and then we simply 
grab the pianos. People who purchase that way never 
seem to be aware that in law an article so bought remains 
the property of the seller until the last cent due has been 
paid. So, in order to have that:little fact thoroughly com- 
prehended, we introduce it as a part of the contract which 
the customer is obliged to sign before he gets the instru- 


ment.” 








—Mr. John W. Shannon, formerly employed in Guernsey Brothers’ 
music store, in Scranton, Pa., has just opened a music and news store at 25 
Main-st., Carbondale, Pa. 


It would be a great deal less injurious 


{ 


| good quality, and the contract now calls for white brick. 





--—- ——— ———_— 





~—Mr. J. B. Woodford, with Hallet & Dawis, was in town last week. 

~—We regret to announce that Mr. R. W. Blake, of the Sterling Com- 
pany, is quite seriously ill at the Hotel Metropole, where his wife and Mr. 
J. R. Mason are in attendance upon him. 

—Mr. Theodore Silkman, of the Pease Piano Company, who has been 
very ill for some time past, is on the rapid road to récovery. 

The permit for the erection of the Century Piano Company's building 
at Minneapolis has just been issued. 

—Mr. Grover Cleveland has accepted the invitation to be present at the 
coming dinner of the Piano Manufacturers’ Trade Association. Mr. Carl 
Schurz has also signified his intention to be present, 

Zr. A. Babcock, of Messrs. L. & A. Babcock, Norwith, N. Y., was in 
town last week. 

—Mr. J. Howard Stannard, well known throughout New York and 
Pennsylvania as a former representative of the New England Organ Com- 
pany, is now connected with the Prescott Piano Company, of Concord, 
N.H. 

W. H. Gale, of Norfolk, Neb., has sold out his music business to U. 
Moon. 

F. P. Boynton & Son, music dealers, Meadville, Pa., have removed 
to a larger wareroom. 

Davis & Woodward have gone into the music busines at Springfield, 
Mass. 

McCullum Brothers’ organ pipe factory, at Mansfield, Conn., is to be 
enlarged by a three story addition. 

—Isaac H. Evans, connected with the Knauff organ factory at Newark, 
Del., is lying dangerously ill at his home in Germantown, Pa. 


—Eugene D. Coleman.a music dealer on West Baltimore-st., has exe- 
cuted a deed for the benefit of creditors, in the Superior Court Clerk's 
office,to Edward I. Clark, trustee. The bond filed is $500.—Baltimore 
“* News.’ 


— At the piano factory of W. H. Bush & Co., 248 and 245 East Chicago- 
ave., all the varnish employés—13 in number—went out on a strike yester- 
day morning. The men are all members of Furniture Union No.1. The 
question of hours and wages in nowise entered into the matter. The cause 
of the trouble was the employment of three non-union men in the factory. 
The union men asked for their discharge and on the refusal of the firm 
to comply with the request went out.—Chicago “ Times.” 


Mr. French, of the firm of French & Wagner, who expect to open an 
organ factory here in a few weeks, was interviewed by a “ Journal” re- 
porter yesterday. He said that Mr. Wagner had just left the city aftera 
stay of several days here, completing preparations. French and 
Wagner are both veteran organ builders, Mr. French having been for 
years foreman of the great organ factory at Fort Wayne, Ind. They will 
rent an upper floor, probably on Pearl-st., although the locauion is not en- 
tirely decided yet. The two gentlemen are thoroughly acquainted with all 
the details of organ manufacture, and, in fact, either one of them is able to 
build an organ entire.—Sioux City (Ia.) ‘* Journal."’ 


Messrs. 


—The building of the new Cobleigh piano case factory, at Terre Haute, 
Ind., was to have been commenced on March 25. , 


—The corner stone of a new piano stool factory, to be run by the Spear 
& Alvord Manufacturing Company, was laid at Torrington, Conn., on 
April 3. 


—The building committee of the Chase Brothers Piano Company, com- 
posed of M. J. Chase, Leon Chase and J. W. Moon, met yesterday after- 
noon and awarded the contract for building their new factory on Lake-st. 
to P. J. Connell, the well-known Muskegon builder. Several days ago the 
directors of the company met and opened bids for the construction of the 
factory, but ail the proposals were rejected. Since that time the building 
committee has collected estimates of the cost of construction of the factory 
—the mason, carpenter work, &c., and upon this cost as a basis made Mr, 
Connell a proposition which he accepted yesterday afternoon. The con- 
tract price, however, is withheld. It was the intention of the building 
committee to have the factory constructed of red brick, but they have 
changed regarding this, as they considered the red brick not of sufficient 
Mr. Connell is 
to have the building completed and turned over to the committee by July 
1, which allows him only about three months’ time.—Muskegon (Mich.) 
“ Chronicle.” 

—William H. Oakes, a well-known music engraver of this city, died of 
consumption Tuesday evening at his residence, 140 East Eighty- 
third-st., aged 76 years. He was born in Southbridge, Mass., in 1814. Re- 
ceiving a common school education in his native town, he left in early 
manhood and settled in Worcester, Mass., when he became identified with 
Removing to Boston a few years later, he commenced 
In 


a local newspaper. 
the study of the art of engraving and perfected himself in that art. 
1847 he formed a partnership with S. S. Swan, and first published the 
songs of Dempster and Russell. In 1852 he went to California and was 
engaged on the Marysville ‘ Herald,’ and later on the San Francisco 
“ Bulletin.” In 1858 Mr. Oakes returned to New York and entered the 
employ of Schirmer & Co., where he continued until he embarked in 
business for himself as an engraver, in which business he continued until 
a few months ago, when failing health caused his retirement from active 
life. Mr. Oakes was an inventive genius of no ordinary ability. His 
most prominent invention was a rotary music printing press, now in 
operation inGermany. He also secured patents for printing in different 
colors at the same time, and a press for printing music by hydraulic 
power, besides several easy methods for stamping and ruling music plates. 
He leaves a widow, who is known as an artist and dramatic writer. 
New York “ Times.”’ 








ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 





VOSE & SOND PIANOS 


ARE UNIVERSAL FAVORITES, 


They Bewilder Competitors and 


Delight Customers. 





te RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 





VOSE & SONS PLANO C0., 


170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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(FROM “THE AMERICAN MUSICIAN,” OCTOBER 6, 1888.) 


THE ACTION BUSINESS. 


A New Element of Competition. 











{ae of the most important—I had almost said the most important— 
department of piano making consists of the manufacture of the 
action—that intricate and delicate mechanism by which the player 
strikes the strings and produces tone. 

No virtuosity in piano playing is possible unless the action is elastic, 
responsive to the last degree and mathematically accurate in all its 
adjustments. 

Of the piano makers a few make their own actions, but the great 
majority buy their actions from firms who make this branch of manu- 
facture a specialty. 

There are a number of these firms, of whom the principal are Messrs, 
SrRAvuCH Bros., Messrs. Wm. Tonk & Bro., who represent the French 
Schwander action; Messrs. WesseLt, NickeL & Gross, Messrs. Ison & Co., 
Mr. Geo. Boruner, all of New York; Mr. Tower, of Cambridgeport 
Mass.; Messrs. Apporr & Sons, of Fort Lee, N. J.; Messrs. E. G. News 
& Co., of Chicago [?], and Messrs. Comstock, CHENEY & Co., of Ivoryton, 
Conn, |Where is the Seaverns Company ?} 


All these houses make good work, and their good work has had much 


to do with the development of the American piano. Some of them 
make the highest possible grade of work and cater only to the higher 


grades of trade. 

Two of the largest concerns are, unquestionably, Messrs. SrRAUCH 
Bros, and Messrs. WEssELL, NicKEL & Gross. 

There is great rivalry between them, especially as both houses 


stand ‘in high credit and each has a large following. Recently an ele- 


ment has been introduced into the competition between them, which 
includes also the other action makers, which is of a highly interesting 
and important character. 

This is nothing more nor less than to bring pressure upon the 
piano manufacturer, through the dealer and even through the customer, 
to force him to use a certain make of action whether he like it or not. 

The author of this most ingenious scheme is Mr. Orro WeEsseELL, 
who is a very popular man in the trade. 

Mr. Wessell has gone to work to win over the dealers to insist on 
having his actions in the pianos they buy. 

It was an arduous task, but Mr. Wessell was equal to the occasion. 

People used to wonder, when they saw Mr. Wessell with his arm 
around Mr. Schnickelfritz, of Pomeroy, IL, filling him up with cham- 
pagne and cigars, and assuring him of his deepest friendship, as to what 
it all meant. The secret is now out. 

When Schnickelfritz, on leaving Mr. Wessell, came into the factory 
where he buys most of his instruments, he barely gave himself time to 
get inside the door before he blurted out : 

“You dot Wessell Nein? You 
Vell! vell! Dot action is the best, und all mein gustomers say so! I 
gannot buy your pianos if you no use dot action!” 

Within a day or so Mr. Wessell would accidentally happen to stroll 
along down to this piano factory, not “to talk business, you know,” but 


use action ? no use dot action? 


just out of sociability, and then, with the aid of some more champagne 
and some perfectos, he would secure “a trial order.” 

The scheme is working beautifully. The only trouble is, “ How 
long can Wessell stand it?” 

It will be admitted that for one man to deliberately stand up against 
a whole trade and undertake to drink and smoke it into submission is a 
colossal undertaking, but Otto Wessell is a trained hand, and, as he is a 


royal good fellow, with the constitution of a horse, he will probably pull 
through. 
Meanwhile, as “coats of arms” are becoming all the rage for our 
fashionable people, I would suggest that Otto adopt the following device : 
“A piano rampant on a field of gold, with two champagne bottles 


crossed over a pyramid of perfectos, the whole surrounded by the motto: 


‘In wine and cigars I put my trust !’” 








(FROM “THE AMERICAN MUSICIAN,” APRIL 5, 1890. 


OTTO WESSELL AND 
HIS CRITICS. 


AS you were the first of the musical papers to publish the fact of my appearance before 

the Ways and Means Committee at Washington in behalf of the American manufac- 
turers of actions, and as you were also the first to publish in full the argument before this 
committee in which I urged that the duty on imported actions be raised from 25 per cent. 
ad valorem to 50 per cent. ad valorem, it is but right and just that I should select your col- 
umns as the most proper place in which to make answer to the various criticisms on my 
firm and myself which these publications seem to have called out from your contempora- 
ries and other parties, 

I will say right away that a great deal of nonsense has been printed about this matter, 
and I must also say that some misstatements have been made as to my position. 

_ As regards any personal references to myself or my partners, Messrs, Nickel and 
Gross, I trust we are all too well known to the members of the music trade to require us 
to notice them even in the slightest degree. 

Anonymous writers are very seldom deserving of serious attention. 

As, however, a deliberate attempt has been made to confuse the real question at is- 
sue, and more especially to cause the piano makers to think that any increase in the duty 
on imported actions means an increase in the price of domestic actions before long, let 
me beg the indulgence of your readers for a few moments while I make a brief statement 
of fact. 

It is perfectly true that under Judge Blatchford’s recent decision piano actions are im- 
ported at a duty of 45 per cent. instead of 25 per cent. ad valorem as formerly. 

But Judge Blatchford’s decision did not do anything but give effect to the old 
tariff law. 

With a change in the tariff law the judge's decision would not stand. 

A judge does not make law. He simply gives decisions under the law. 
changed his decisions necessarily change. 

For this reason it was important to have the matter settled by an actual clause in the 
new tariff bill, and it was for this purpose that I went to Washington as a representative 
of the American Action Makers. 

This I did to the best of my ability and according to my honest convictions, and en- 
deavored to do my utmost for the interests I was pledged to represent. 

That my statements had some weight with the committee is proven by the fact that 
the duty on imported actions has been raised in the new tariff bill to 45 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

As regards the assertion that if the duty on imported actions is raised, the price of 
domestic actions will be raised, and so the piano makers will have to pay more for their 
actions, I have to say thatit is not only untrue, but ridiculous. 

Pray ! when the importers had it all their own way, what did the piano makers pay 
Alfred Dolge and Louis Quental for actions? 

Thirty-eight to $40 for an upright action. 

Since the domestic manufacturers came into the market, have not the prices of actions 
gone down 33 per cent. while the quality has been improved 300 per cent. ? 

Now as to the vital question: ‘‘ Do the American action makers really need protec- 
tion ?” 

Let me say they do, and as figures have been given so freely, let me say that when 
Messrs. Tonk & Brother can, after paying an ad valorem duty of 45 per cent., put on the 
market—and at a profit, mind you—a grand action at the figure they do, they are doing so 
at a price which, with all our facilities, it is impossible for us to make the action, as we 
have American mechanics to deal with in our factory, and not the pauper child labor of 
Europe—not to speak of the heavy duty we have to pay on most of the materials we use in 
the manufacture of our actions. 

Now let me ask the trade one fair common sense question. 

It is admitted that our actions are superior to those made in Europe. Why, then, can- 
not we, if everything that our opponents say is true, export actions to Englandand France, 
where there is no duty, when our French competitors can import actions into this country, 
where there is a duty of 45 per cent. ? 

The answer is simple. 

Because in this country we pay double as much for our material and from three to 
four and even five times as much for our labor! 

The argument that because starting from little or nothing our firm has been enabled 
within sixteen years to have invested in our business over half a million that, therefore, 
there are enormous profits in the action business is childish. 

No common sense business man but would laugh at such a statement. 

Are there no such things as “‘ liabilities ?” 

And because we have half a million invested does that prove that the half a million 
came out of the profits of our business? 

Nonsense ! 

Large sums of money have been put into our business, as such sums are put into 
any business, because the persons who put them in expect to realize a profit on their in- 
vestment. 

And as an instance of this let me say that Ernest Gabler, one of the most distin- 
guished of our old American piano makers, who now lays under the sod, had for years in 
our business some $15,000 invested at the regular rate of interest. 

It is due to his memory to say that he, like others, invested his money with us fully as 
much to encourage three American mechanics in a worthy and necessary native 
industry as he did for the sake of the interest. He had made some experiences with the 
importers, 

Further I will say right here that if I or my two partners, Mr. Nickel and Mr. Gross, 
own anything to-day it is rather what we have saved by a modest and simple way of living 
than from any ‘‘ extraordinary profits” that we have so far made out of the action busi- 


ness. 
The days of ‘‘extraordinary profits” are over, and no one knows it better than the 


If the law is 


piano makers themselves. 

One of your esteemed contemporaries that for some time past has made a precarious 
existence by trying to keep up an agitation against the so-called ‘‘ stencil business” con 
siders it a grievous wrong that all our actions are marked with our firm name. 

This does seem as if this paper were going back on itself and its own principles 
with a vengeance. 

However, let me say that we are only doing what all the leading foreign makers have 
always done. ; 

And, for that matter, in this country all the action makers put their names on their 
actions without exception, and as far as we are concerned I may say that our firm does so 
at the direct request of the manufacturers we sell to. 

As for the charge that our firm may become ‘ monopolists,” because the majority of 
the piano dealers insist on having our actions in the instruments sent them by the 
manufacturers, let me say that my experience has taught me that the dealers are a very 
practical set of men, who by the very nature of their business are taught the intrinsic 
value, not only of each make of pianos they sell but of each important part of such instru- 
ments. ; 
Consequently if the dealers, who are not fools, insist on having the Wessel, Nickel & 
Gross actions it is because they have discovered, by years of actual experience, that they 
are superior to those of all other manufacturers. 

Most respectfully, 
OTTO WESSELL, 
Of the firm of Wessell, Nickel, Gross & Co. 
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Aluminium. 

HE new metal, “aluminium,” has given rise 

to a discussion in professional circles of piano manu- 

facturers, whether it would be made to supplant, in course 

of time, our present cast iron frames in pianos. An enter- 

ing into this question in this place may, therefore, prove 
advisable. 

It is well known that only upon the introduction and per 
fection of the steel wire for stringing, our pianos have 
reached their actual high position. It is principally the ab 
solute solidity of the steel wire which admits of a tension 
required by our actual pitch. Though the piano makers 
were opposed to the introduction of the cast iron frame, the 
steel strings rendered it indispensable, the wooden structure 
not being strong enough to carry and resist the enormous 
elastic power of the steel strings, which power is accurately 
ascertained to amount in our pianos to 38,000—40,000 pounds. 
This frame, now universally introduced, has also its draw- 
backs, among which the disadvantage of the considerably 
greater weight of the pianos stands foremost. <A cast iron 
1 


frame of a concert piano, for instance, does not weigh less 


than 300 pounds ; a reduction of this weight by two-thirds 
without any injury to the piano would exercise a great in 
fluence on the export business. There would be a prospect 


for it in the use of the metal aluminium but for its exceed 


ingly high price. 
A pound of aluminium is still worth 40 thalers ; ten years 
ago 420 thalers were paid for it; judging from which, a 


further considerable reduction in price may be expected in 


the next Even though it would come down to 


4 thalers, 


ten years. 
an aluminium frame would still, according to the 


250 to 500 thalers. 


An alloy of | 


size of the piano, cost trom 
aluminium and baser metal would not answer the purpose, 
as it does not possess its principal value, the originally | 
The proportion of the 
to that of 


lighter specific weight, any more. 


weight of an aluminium frame a frame of cast 


7.2, hence the former is 2.9 lighter than the 
of the latter metal for 


iron is like 2.5: 
latter. If, 


concert piano weighs 330 pounds, a similar frame of alu- 


for instance, a frame a 


minium would weigh 114 pounds, and this weight could be 


reduced in an upright piano to 60 pound 


two-thirds 


s. An alloy, how 
(the 


itter metal being 8.4) would have 


ever, of one-third aluminium and brass 


] 


specific weight of which 
a specific weight of 6.4, and raise the weight of the frame 

accordingly. 
The proportions of weight are about as follows: 
330 pounds, a frame of an 


If 
1 


alloy of one-third aluminium and t 


a cast iron frame weighs 
wo thirds brass will have 


I 
cast iron, the 


a weight of 290 pounds; of one-third aluminium and two 
thirds 


one-half aluminium and 


tin or weight will be 258 pounds; of 


one 


half tin or cast iron, the weight 


will be 222 pounds ; of pure aluminium, 114 pounds. 


But it is questionable whether such an alloy with those 


metals can be produced. 


Before dis ussing another question, viz., whether alumin- 


sounding metal can, when worked into wire, be 


4 


ium as a a 


employed in stringing the pianos, I have to make some gen- 
eral remarks on this metal itself. 
] 


then professor at the newly established industrial school at 
Berlin, and was re-examined by him in 1846, when he ob- 
tained the metal in minute globules or beads by heating a 
mixture of chloride of aluminium and sodium. At present 
the pure metal can be obtained by an electrolytic process 
Alu- 
minium fuses in a heat of 700 degrees Celsius (cast iron re- 
quires 1,100 degrees); it is white like silver, solid, polishable 
and very sonorous, and, in the form of a small bell, it gives 


which, however, requires mighty electrical currents. 


out a very sweet, clear, ringing sound. 
If our steel strings in the piano were exchanged for alu- 


minium strings, the pitch would be, in the proportion of 


These different pitches result from the variety of the ma 


terials of these metals. The vibrations of the strings of 
different metals, if they are equally long and thick and 


other 





under the influence of the same tension, are to each 
as their square roots, in the inverse proportion of their 


We 


| strings of various sonorous metals by finding the square 


| specific weights. can show here the pitches of the 
roots of their specific weights. 
wire 19.26 / 19. 
10.50 4/ 10.5 
Ag 
.88 4/ 
40 4/ 
.80 / 
2.50 4/ 


The specific weight of platina 


‘ ss 


silver 
8. 


8. 


copper 
brass 
steel 


aluminium‘ 


‘. 
9 


It is of course supposed that the strings of these metals 
have equal length and thickness and are subject to equal 
If, for instance, the steel string imparts to the 


sounding board 439 shocks, the platina strings, according to 


tension. 


this table, cannot dispose of more than 280; or if the brass 


280 


string gives 439 shocks, the platina string gives forth 
shocks, all other strings will accordingly produce— 


Platina.. .shocks. 280 
Silver.. a 
Copper. 
Brass.... 
Steel .... 


Aluminium. 


$12.5 
$25.9 
436 
31.7 


In accordance with the esta’:'ished pit h, the standard a 


(normal sound in England and Germany) is produced by 
comes near this a, but the platina string is even more than 
an interval of a fourth below a, for we obtain the subdom 
439 : 


only 280 shocks to register. 


292.7, whereas the platina string has 
Now, it 


the piano, keeping the proportions of the 


inant with 3 


suppose we try 


for the 


string 


sound a, changing the strings of the various metals as 


stated above, when the following sounds will strike our ear: 


C has 281.6 shocks. 


2 
0 


280 shocks. 
379.4 shocks. 

$12.5 shocks. 
425.9 shocks. 
439 shocks. 
713.7. 


Platina 
Silver 
Copper 
Brass 
Steel 
Aluminium 


F sharp has 375.46 shocks. 
G has 396 shocks. 

G sharp has 422.4 shocks. 

A has 440 shocks. 

F sharp has 751. } 

This scale shows that if we have, for instance, two strings 


alike in length, thickness and tension, one string being of 





Aluminium is present in clay, granite and other rocky and 


It was discovered in 1823 by Wohler, 


earthy substances. 


silver and the other one of aluminium, the pitches of these | 


strings are sure to differ nearly an octave, and this differ 


steel strings throughout, a sixth higher, whereas strings of | 


platinum would place the pitch below our actual pitch. | 


379.4 | 


| owing to the inverse ratio to that of the 


: ‘ | wire can on account of 
$40 shocks, consequently the steel string with 439 shocks |} pia 
| largest smooth string in the piano; 


at | 


ence will increase by six half tones between aluminium 
and platina. 

As for the absolute solidity of aluminium, I have not, as 
yet, been able to get exact information. Some pronounce 
£ 


it as solid as steel ; but I do not believe that the solidity of 
the 


ior to 


Te ] try ‘ 
steel String ; 
> 


an aluminium string can reach that of a 


t 
t 


far 


hay 


platina string, for instance, is in this respe« nfer 


} 
i 


1i0own that 


the steel string. Experiments with platina 
apa 


1 millimetre 


a wire of 2 millimetres in diameter was « 


of in diame 


255 pounds ; whereas, a steel wire 


} 


ter carries 350 pounds, and one of 2 millimetres in diameter 


must necessarily have the capacity of carrying 350 x 4 





1,400 pounds. If the absolute solidity of aluminium strings 
would really equal that of steel, we should be necessitated, 
in retaining the diameters of the steel strings or of the 
aluminium strings, to extend the length of the strings up to 
the th 


average to 150 to 160 pounds for every 


the strings, which amounts in ‘ 
In 
' ; 


yy 82. so that 


l 


actual tension of 


tring. conse- 


| quence of this the lengths would increase 


would almost reach a twofok 


The exact | 


upright pianos, for instance, I 


height of those we use now. ength 


strings can be computed according to the proportions of 


their vibrations ; for example, the vibrations of the steel 
4,224; 


under the same conditions, 7,040 vibrations. 


. an aluminium string has, 


Now, as the 


| string for the sound C 


vibrations fall off in proportion to the increase of the length 
amounts to 


(7.040 


of the string, and the length of the string ¢ 
5 centimetres, the length of the aluminium string 
4,224, must be equal to 8.34 centimetres. 

Such a length of the steel string produces the sound D 


] 


lengths of the strings according to tl 


But, if we retain the 
strings 

I 
| steel string No. 13, the diameter of which is 0.77 millimetres, 
the ; th 
\ string 


»portic 


present proportion, the diameter of the 


creased in order to retain the tension. or instance, the 


note 
4 vib1 


ditions 


| is used for the high C, the highest on 


| ° 
| sound has, as mentioned above, 4,22 ition 


| of aluminium has under the same con ind pr 
of the string of steel 7,040 vibrations. In order to re 


them to the number of 4,224, the diameter of the 


yns 
luce 
uminium 
imeter } 


In which 


be 


i] 


decrease and in« a mt 


1. 


the vibrations of a string ist 
carried from 0.77 millimetre to (7,040x77 
that of 


its stiffness s« 


28 milli 


metre ; such a diameter is Ww \ No. 23 


shortest string of this instrument ? 
tion of two-thirds silver and one-third 


steel wire could 


the solidity of the 


preferable to that of steel in many 


| weight of this composition would ha 


steel, wherefore the proportions of all 


anisms in the piano could remain unchanged 
| 


dealer from 


here 


id time ’’ ** solid ”’ 
Mr W. Ebert, of Altoc 


friends and making new ones 


An* 


John Ma, was 


Since retir 


Ebert has been largely interested in 
and his speculations have resulted s 


It 


nate possessor of a large fortune 


men who have met him to learn 


slowly and that what he says goes. 
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ANTISELL NOVELTIES. 
ncknainageh tte 

circular sent out by the T. M. Anti- 

» Company, of San Francisco, Cal., of 


"sa 
Piz 


ve print pa 


ink 
for the amusement of our read- 
of the T. M. A. P. 
it more appropriately be called 


rt 
s entitled « Enlargement 
( pan ut it mig! 


» Gall: ” 


in the United States compares with the 


ality. elegance, tone, durability and 





and a large store in Chicago. 


York 


mn of the Antisell Piano Company is required to 


city 


meet the constantly growing demand, principally attributed 


{ nderful improvements and patents. Our famous 


vice of steel, instead of wood, is not affected by 


mate rhe tone is purer, sweeter, more 


i endurin ind 
| 
are prevented from ever becoming me- 


rosewood finest 


Each Antisell 


repeating action, three 


talli Our cases are double veneered or 


lity of walnut, mahogany, Xc. 


m ipie, 
a grand improved double 
tris throughout, finest quality ivory, bushing, capping 
st quality of felt. Our double iron and steel 
twice the quantity and weight of the ordinary piano, 


equently is twice as strong and four times as durable, as 
nt known to be of any advantage is in use 
m the Antisell piano No al 


the distin hed honor of being indorsed by the 


lisned fh 


other 


music instrument ever 
nmissioners from all the States and Terri 
New 
The 


t va the “ 


Orleans Cotton Centennial and 


it 
Antisell piano also gained the 
st piano in the world at the great 


ia, Wor 


eve y en 


ld’s Exposition ; also gained the 
by Mechanics’ Institute at 


the grand gold medal and diploma of the 


the 


» the grand medal and diploma at 


it Sacramento ; was also honored 


| medals at the Los Angeles Citrus Fair and 


remiums wherever exhibited. Besides 


hed honors we have recently received 


it Louisville, Ky., a special diploma 
the world. Thus the buyer of the 
an instrument indorsed by piano ex 
rld, Xe. 
liculous to comment upon. It 
er done by Bill Nye. Note that 


of wood ; that it is of 


tt 
t made 
‘vents the tone from be- 
very upright piano con- 
louble repeating action,” 
ughout,” and that it “ham- 
felt.” 


Remember that be- 


ind steel frame” is twice 


tv use in “ordinary” piano, and conse- 
is strong, because every im- 


When we 


lown, though, we are disappointed, 


nown is used 


in these pianos. 
don't you advertise that you 

it the Centennial Exposi- 
the 


in ?—? 


the matter with Columbus 


that to be held in Chicago If you 


at 


Behr Brothers piano came oft 


New Orleans and 


1ze 


where the 


torious, you as well claim the rest of 


might ust 


And then don't forget that 


a place called Paris. 
| it, 


nts if you took the first prize at a 


h, come to think of you don’t need 


lle agent himself has sent 
best piano in the world; 
| ninety-two first medals, 
be satisfied. 

That 
New York city, in 


ought to 


you 
two or three. idea 
ch factory in 
growing demand fo1 
New York city 
Come EF: 


excellent one. 


uprights. ist, 


but whether you come East 





S. B. Smith & Co. 
S B. SMITH & CO., dealers in pianos and or- 
e leased 154 West Main-st., 


In position for 


the store 


at 


1 getting everything 


ty rand opening yesterday afternoon, 
the . large number of the musical peo 
\ in was in attendance, which, 
the \¢ truments used, could not 
i pres 
Phe it pr nt 34 pianos, which are models of 





ide arrangements to establish a branch | 


resonant | 
from the harsh, tinny tone, caused | 


jianos, as by a new invention | 





| 
there was a little | 


artistic beauty and cannot be rivaled in tone or finish. 
Pianos of each of the following excellent firms are to be 
found in the stock: The A. B. Chase Piano Company, of 
Norwalk ; Hazelton Brothers, New York ; Newby & Evans, 
New York; the Sterling New York; 
Boston Piano Company, Boston; the Lester Piano 


Piano Company, 
the 
Company, of Philadelphia, and the New England Piano 
Company, of Boston. The firm also handle organs manu- 
factured by the A. B. Chase Company and the Hillstrom 
Company, Chesterton, Ind. 

Besides the large stock of pianos and organs the firm also 
sell all kinds of musical merchandise, including brass in- 
struments of all kinds, violins, guitars, strings, books, 
spreads, &c. 

Messrs. Whitney, president ; Moore, superintendent, and 
Webb, treasurer, of the A. B. Chase Company, were present 


at the opening.—Jackson ‘ Courier.”’ 





How to Select a Piano. 
HE piano trade, like other industries, is not 


Good 





uniform in the excellence of its productions. 
and bad articles are offered for sale in the same market ; 
choice and commonplace pianos are found side by side in 
Those who buy need the power of 


the showroom. 


discrimination, and require the knowledge which will enable 


same 


them readily to decide between good and indifferent instru- 
To some this may appear an easy matter, and an 
If 


pianos were capable of clear division into two classes—very 


ments. 
article on how to test a piano may seem of little use. 
good and very bad---the difficulties we see in making a right 
selection would not exist ; the contrast would be so great, 
the difference so apparent, that the merest novice would be 
scarcely liable to mistake. With few exceptions, however, 
every instrument that is manufactured to-day possesses 
certain good qualities which do away with broad distinc- 
tions, and reduces the difference between pianos of various 
makers to a nicety of tone and touch which requires some 
fairly of their respective 
Not from 


not 


amount of knowledge to judge 


merits. Few people are good judges of a piano. 
physical inability to distinguish good tone from bad ; 
from want of patient care in buying an instrument; but 
for want of knowing, first, what to look for, and, secondly, 
because of having no method in their search. Or, to put it 
another way, you must know where to look, and how to 
look, in order to arrive at a fair and precise conclusion con- 
cerning the good and bad points of a piano. 

In buying an instrument three things claim our notice 
and require our attention, viz., tone, touch and finish. 
They are divided between the ear, the hand and the eye. 
Each one must be considered separately. Evidence must 
be taken and opinions formed on each as though it had no 
the 
scribe the work of one who undertakes to buy a piano, to 
Yet 


There is no 


connection with others. Fault finding might well de 


discover its good points. This sounds like a paradox. 
it is one in practice, if not admitted in theory. 
occasion to look for the good qualities of an instrument. 
rhe subtle than the 
sharper e The good qualities are in 
If 


they are absent the piano is good ; the proportion in which 


more virtues and need a 
detect 


stantly apparent, but the bad ones need ferreting out. 


faults are 


ye to them. 


they are present determines its quality. 


rhe principal feature of a piano is evidently its tone ; we 


shall, therefore, offer a few suggestions upon that first. In 
speaking of good and bad tone, we are not ignorant of the 


That 


Loud, sweet, hard, soft, crisp 


diversity of opinion upon this subject. which one 
another condemns. 


all 
from particular details, there are general characteristics, the 


approy es, 


and round, have their several admirers. But, apart 


presence or absence of which constitutes good or bad tone. 


For instance, the sound produced must be in character 


musical. And here science agrees with the ear, and theory 
and practice are as one, in defining what is or is not mu- 


al 
1e sound wave, constitutes real musical quality. 


Sit and regularity of 


Purity, the result of evenness 
tl Every 
thing that interferes with its uniform motion is detrimental. 
As, for instance, the presence of any sympathetic vibration, 
or extreme upper harmonics, not in direct concord with the 
fundamental note. Buta piano should be musical under 
all it 


ways to ascertain if this be the case. 


conditions ; should, therefore, be tried in various 


‘*Thrash’’ it well, 
Then test it, 


cause the hammer just to reach 


striking the notes as hard a blow as possible. 
when played very lightly ; 
the strings, giving out the faintest sound possible. 
If the in- 


all round, it will give a musical tone 


Try 
this especially in the last octave of the treble. 
strument is good 
under all circumstances. 


test 


Next try it in various parts, to 


its equality. First one note against another; then 


one part with the other. A good piano should be well 


I 
} 


inced. 

The bass must not overpower the treble, nor the treble be 
more than a match for the bass. In quality and quantity 
Think next 


of its sustaining power; especially is this needful in the 


the one should work with and help the other. 
bass. Though we cannot have the whole of the good effect 
produced by the pedal notes of an organ, we ought to have 
suflicient sostenuto quality to enable a pianist to execute a 
moderately long passage during the time of a note’s audi 


bility. 


Sympathy, quick and pure, is a quality the posscs- 


sion of which should be regarded as of considerable impor- 
tance. This may easily be discovered by pressing down 
one note without allowing it to hit the string, and striking 
the octave a smart but short blow ; when the finger is lifted 
from the key, the sound should be plainly heard vibrating 
in the string of the note being held down. The degree of 
the vibration and the rapidity with which it is taken up 
goes far to decide the quality of the instrument in this de- 
partment. 

In discussing the touch of a piano we shall include all 
that comes under the notice of the pianist in regard to what 
is purely mechanical in playing. Here again, as in tone, 
we have a variety of tastes to contend with, but in this de- 
partment there is less latitude for difference of opinion. 
Touch is more arbitrary than tone, and the limit to what 
has a right more clearly marked. The blow should be pow 
erful, light, firm and smooth; not slipping away from un 
der the fingers, but enabling you to control and retain com- 
mand of it throughout. The repeat should be rapid and 
sure, and combined with a perfect check. A good method 
of testing the efficiency of the repeat is to reiterate on a 
single note with two fingers, the arm being at right angles 
this is a very severe test, and none but the 
The 


In the one rapid 


with the keys ; 
most perfect repeating actions will stand the ordeal. 
touch should be neither deep nor shallow. 
execution is retarded, and in the other the power of the 
blow is injured. After trying the notes singly, a further 
trial should be made by pressing down several notes at the 
The faults of 


brought vividly to light. 


the action in this manner 
A of the 


‘*set off’? which would escape almost unnoticed in a single 


same time. are 


want smoothness in 
note, will be very apparent when two or three are struck 
together. In the same manner the weight of the touch may 
certainly ascertained than by trying single notes 
This 


will depend very much upon the method of damping, and 


be more 


only. The staccato effect may be next considered. 
that again on the class of the instrument. Still, no piano 
can be considered good that is not provided with mechanism 
sutticiently effective to produce short and crisp passages 
We this 


connected with sound, its production depends wholly upon 


when required. mention here as, although it is 
the action. 

Finish, though not essential, is, to those who sell, a very 
important item in a piano. We need scarcely say that in 
many otherwise good instruments it is notably lacking. 
The of 


covered by the ordinary private buyer. 


presence or absence finish is the first thing dis 
The explanation 
of this seems to lie in the fact that in this department the 
eye gives the evidence upon which the mind forms the 
verdict. Now, while few persons outside the trade are con 
noisseurs of tone or touch, almost everyone is well practiced 
in the art of distinguishing between what does or what does 
look well. 


not In this section judgment is most easily 


formed by directing attention to the small things, and 
that, 


ment, are generally overlooked. 


to those parts from their position in the instru- 


The main points of a 


piano, and those that come directly under the notice of 


a casual observer, have, we may take for granted, re- 
ceived their due amount of attention, and we need do 
little more than glance at them. But the finish to a 


pedal block, the nicely countersunk hole, the cleanly cut 
felt, these are the points which, though in a sense unimpor- 
tant, plainly declare whether the work has been intrusted 
to a skillful artist or left to the mercy of a badly paid and 
careless workman. We are happy to say that, in many 
instances, manufacturers can be relied upon to turn out 
but the best 


scrutiny of the kind we have mentioned is unnecessary. 


nothing work ; and in reference to these 
Still, it is well to retain our independence and not to rely 
too much upon the reputation of any. There is a peculiar 
satisfaction in knowing that we possess instruments whose 
claim to be considered good rests not only on their associa- 
tion with the name of a well-known firm, but that on their 
The 


knowledge of how to put them to the test is both useful 


own merit they have a clear right to this title. 


and necessary. And for these reasons we do not think the 
few suggestions we offer upon the subject are out of place. 
In this, as in all other respects, knowledge is power.— 


London ‘* Musical Opinion.”’ 








Curly Locks, Curly Locks. 


Curly locks, curty locks, will you be mine ? 

You shall not wash dishes, nor yet feed the swine, 
But sit at an Emerson all the day long, 

Indulging your tastes for both music and song. 


For the Emerson, dear, is the first in the race, 
With its exquisite tone and its beautiful case ; 

Its cadence is sweeter, musicians all deem, 

Than feeding on strawberries smothered in cream. 


Thomas Goggan & Brother alone sell the Emerson. 





—Mr, Harry Williams, formerly of the Detroit Music Company, was in 
town last week and in company with Mr. Lohr, of Hardman, Peck & Co., 
visited Philadelphia last Saturday. 





A report that was circulated last week to the effect that a certain re- 
tail salesman in New York had sold a piano and taken in part exchange a 
coffin for his mother-in-law is indignantly denied by the party chiefly in- 
terested, 
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serie AND~ UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Received Highest Aves at U.S Centennial Exhibtion, 1876, for Strength and Evenness of 
Tone, Pleasant Touch and Smooth Finish. 


WAREROOMS and FACTORY: 19 and 21 W. 22d St., near Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Tue COLBY PIANO C0., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 
ERI, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 East 17th Street, with G. W. HERBERT. 


CHEORCE BOTHNER, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


(geaee. UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, 


Nos. 135 AND 137 CHRISTIE STREET, 














NEW YORE. 
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MERIDEN, CT., 
U.S.A. 


we NONE pTION OF 


Caprray Meo 
AND EXPER [ENCE oF 


ANY ORGAN COMPANY 
IN THE WORLD. 
ORGANS 

UNE OUALLED F 
RAPIDITY OF ACTION 


VOLUME = SWELTECe 


OF TONE 
CATALOGUE 


C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


Upright + Pianos. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
149 and 151 Superior Street, 
CETICAGHO, 





to 135 Raymond St., || 
N.Y 


oadway. 125 
BROOKLYN, 


BROOKLYN, N., Y. 
to the Manufactory, 


171 Br 


| 


Address all New York communications 
Brooklyn. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED, 
i] Dit CULE) Co a _ 


210 State Street. 


290 & 292 Fulton St., 
BROOKLYN, N. Yy. 





voranléed 


oe , 


Works , York. Daw: 


L. 0. HARRISON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 





Manufacturer of 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


[PE 
ORGANS, 


260 and 262 West 28th St., New York, 


NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE. 


ABAKAUER BROS. 





MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


WAREROOMS : 


40 Union Square, New York 


FACTORY : 159 AND 161 E. 126th ST, 


JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street 
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Beardsley & Cummings Dissolve. 
158 Tremont-s1 April 1, 1890. 
OTICE is hereby given that a partnership 
N itely sisting the undersigned, Geo. 
W. Beardsley and Charles P, Cummings, the 


ind selling pianos at No. 158 Tremont 


, Boston, 


sul between us, 


carrying on 


of buying 


yn, Mas under the style of Beardsley & Cum- 

vas on April 1, 1890, dissolved by mutual consent, 
that the said business in the future will be carried on 
| Charles P. Cummings alone, who will pay and 


and liabilities and receive all moneys 


» the said late firm 


this Ist day of April, 1890. 


Geo. W. BEARDSLEY, 
CHARLES P. CUMMINGs. 
lance with above notice, the undersigned this 
é to the good will and business hitherto con- 
t Beardsley & Cummings, and solicit a continuance 
ime liberal patronage and confidence that have 
orded the outgoing firm. 
l you for favors .in the past and trusting we may 
tinue our pleasant business relationship, we re- | 


Yours very truly, CHARLES P. CummMiNGs & Co, 


| printed in a Georgia town, é 





Southern orders went to them. When General Butler took New Orleans 
in April of 1862, Mr. L. Schreiner was there making a purchase of music. 
When he came back to Macon with the music and related the condition of 
and the outlook for the music business his father 
was puzzled to know what to do, The son, sure of the success of a plan of 
his own for establishing a printing and music publishing house of their 
own, told his father to wait a little and they would come out all right. He 
put his pistol in his pocket and started off with a leather satchel. He went 
to Cincinnati and from the agents of Johnson & Co., of New York, he pur- 
chased enough music type to start with. The agents believed evidently 
that he was an Ohioan and was going into business there, but the young 
man made his way, with his leather bag, to Nashville. As he was coming 
south from that city he met General Bragg’s army and was taken prisoner. 
His pistol was taken from him, but the soldiers let the type go. After a 
in some way he was allowed to go, and he 
went across to Huntsville, Ala went to Columbus and to 
Macon. From that time on Schreiner & Son published all the music for 
the South 

Mr. Schreiner produced a 
gard's Charleston Quickstep,” 
regard sent Mr. Schreiner his photograph, < 
During his visit to Savannah he frequently visited the 


affairs in New Orleans 


day and night with the men, 


Thence he 


good them * Beaure- 
which were very popular. General Beau- 


and accompanied it with a com- 


Many pieces, among 


plimentary letter 
music house of Mr. Schreiner, where Doyle's grocery now is, and listened 
to Mr, Schreiner perform on the piano, Mr. Schreiner also composed the 
** Empire State Grand March,’ dedicated to Gov. 
‘* General Mercer's Grand March.’’ Among other music composed by him 
were * General Grand March,” “ Stonewall 
March” **Nobody Hurt March.” 
avery sense a Georgia production. The composers were Georgians, it was 
and the paper upon which it was printed was 


Joseph E. Brown, and 


Lee's Jackson's Grand 


and **Somebody’s Darling’’ was in 


manufactured in Georgia 


At the burning of Tyson's press during the war Mr. Schreiner bought 











baad MUSICAL COURIER. 


Charge - Firm. 


Rocuestrer, N. Y., March 31, 1890. 

Editors Musical Courier : 

W* are pleased to notify our business friends 
and the public that the 

cessfully carried on by H. S. Mackie & Co., 


business heretofore so suc- 
1840, has 


this day been transferred to an incorporated stock company, 


since 


composed, principally, of the former heads of the Mackie & 
Co. Music House, with the addition of old employés, under 
the name of the Mackie Piano, Organ and Music Company, 
with a capital stock fully paid up of $100,000, to 
in the same building so long occupied by them at 100 State- 
N. Y., the 


and musical instrument business, in 


carry on, 


st., Rochester, legitimate piano, organ, music 


all its branches. 
We recommend ourselves to dealers and the public, and 
thank the trade and people for their previous very liberal 
We the old 


business with allits stock and rsd will uninterrupted, 


patronage. shall continue piano, organ and 


music 
than in 


and hope to be even more successful in the future 


the past. 
We of 
patronage and guarantee careful and polite attention in all 


solicit a continuance your business favors and 


our various departments, with the benefit of lowest current 


prices and most liberal terms. 


Yours very respectfully 





‘ 5 $9 } 
Somebod ys Darling. up 150 bales of damaged cotton and sent it to the Athens paper mill to be H. S. Mackik, President and Treasurer, 
natin made into paper. The amount of paper made from ne bales enabled SAMUEL W. Levis, Vice-President, 
| tisuep py H. L. Scureiner—Music PUBLISHING | the music house to run two years, All of the music published by the firm 
é was on the Georgia paper. Mr. Schreiner has a large number of old Joun J. HALLER, Sec retary. 
I} rik 6U's 
" ' songs which were printed during the war. He has ve 8 the letters aiid 
which he received from Gen. Lee, Beauregard and « r officers, and 
W H1EN Mr. I, L. Schreiner read in Tuesday’s ‘Morn prizes them as relics of the days when a music publisher's life was not as MANAGERS. 
w New a biographical sketc of the Habersham brothers, | easy as it is now.—Savannah ** Morning News.” Piano and Organ Department . William T. Mackie. 
. ear Atlanta, his eyes fell upon the title of the old song, : = Sheet Music and Book Department David T. Huyck. 
Da J . —T 
Musical Instrument Department.. .James F. Griffin. 
5 Dar It was familiar to him. He began to think, : . 2 f aff 
he remembered that he and his father first published the song. He Retribution. Renting and Repair Department Thomas A. Hall. 
bis clerks and asked him to go upstairs and look among the HE salesman in the music store had suc- | Tue Mackie PIANO, ORGAN AND Music Company, 100 State- 
n f music which had been stored away since the war - . ? haa 
. “ ; ceeded at last, after an hour’s hard talking, in work- | st., Rochester, N. Y. 
br ‘ ind the identical piece, ‘* Somebody's : 5 
D wa e pile ing a cheap, wheezy, screeching fiddle on a customer at | == _ 
Ml r related a bit of history connected with the publication of | four times its value. 
Morning New reporter yesterday ‘« Where shall I send it?’’ he inquired. | 
M Marie La Coste w the author of the poem. Mr. Schreiner was at nal » ’ 
: ‘To No. 914 Slugg-st., flat A.” '. 
1 ww a music house here, and his father was running a 
: i tw lo “re ring The salesman’s jaw fell. He had moved with his family : . 
M and the wo, with hn H. Hewitt, were carrying i ja . 7 A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 
Aug ‘ The authoress brought the poem to Mr. | the day before to No. 914 Slugg-st., flat B, on a two years 
d asked him to set it to music He sent it over lease.—-Chicago ‘ Tribune.”’ MANUFACTURED BY 
Mr. Hewitt, who was composing a good deal about that 
va tto music rhe song was a beautiful one, and Waterloo N.Y 
. WT. 
ema ; emer & Son for the music largely exceeded the sup- Mr. Reinhard Kochman, with Messrs. Hardman, Peck & Co., left on WATE RLOO ORGAN OO., Same. &S: 
I was tl nly music house in the South, and all the music Monday last for an extended trip to the Pacific Coast via the South, re- suildiliiaiean os Fee 
Ma and Dixon's line was sent out from Savannah | turning through the Northwest. He will visit all of the large Hardman : . I 
1 agencies during his journey, and is expected to be home again about sa We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
| 82 New Orleans had the only music house in the South and all | June 1, we are not represented, 
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ALOLIAN ECHO PEDAL 
Our BRIC-A-BRAC CABINET UPRIGHT 
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OUR LATEST ADDITIONS. 





Prices, Catalogue and Terms upon Application, 


and 


THE “OPERA” PIANO is one of the 


in the market. The 


styles of cases are new and unique 


and attract more than ordinary at- 





PEEK & SON, Manufacturers, NEW YORK. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


omnmsorat® BTANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET 


NEW YORK. 


GW. SHAVERS, SON & GU, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand & Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Ete. 
L F. Bepauel 4 00. oe YORK. 


» Factories and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS OF THE U. S. AND CANADAS FOR 














BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


t® This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris E»position. 1889. 


FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


EMERSON = 


(Established in 1849.) 5, QOO MA 5 E 
r a |i | AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


PIANOS 


Prices Medersts and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
Terms Reasonable. FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


To Reed Organ Makers s Piano Dealers. 


We would call your attention to our Po_ular Series of REED ORGAN AND PIANO IK- 
STRUCrION BOOKS, which we furnish the Trade under their own name and imprint, in any 


quantities, at very low prices. We are supplying many of the largest houses in the country with im- 
printed books, and shall be pleased to give prices and full particulars to Dealers on application. Address 


THE S. BRAINARD’S SONS COMPANY, 


145 and 147 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 











HALLET & DAVIS CO.5 PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Sare 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters, 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 428 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; State 


and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512. Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. 


FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





| 


HASTINGS & WINSLOW, | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO VARNISHES, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 


KNABE 


Grand. Square and Upricht 


PIANOFORTESsS. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
fifty SF pon uy and upon their excellence alone 
an 








nearly 
have ai 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Teuch, Workmanship and bility. 


Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FOR Five YEARS. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 








FACTORY: 


B 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. NEW TORE. 


22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


STory & CLARK ORGANS, 


CHICAGO. 
NEW STYLES JUST OUT! 


= Send for 1889 Catalogue. 


C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Til. 




















THE WHOLFSAILE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMAKABLE PIANOS. 


CLARENCE Brooks & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Piano Varnishes, 


COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 


GLASS & CoO., 
me GERMAN AMERICAN 


PIANOS. 


me WM. R. GRATZ, General Agent, 





430 Broome Street, New York. 








Ce ESTABLISHED 1857. > 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited. 
g@™ CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 





Grand, Upright 
and Square 





FACTORY : 91 and 93 E. Indiana Street; WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Avenue, 
CcHIECA GO. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 





/PIANO ahd al 


Temporary Office: 2904 Third Ave., New York City. 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge. .. KE “¢ _ — . LH. SS ae 
an « y & Sons’ 


Formerly Fo ction Department 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 




















i ad SNORT] ARTIN GUITARSHm i 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
2 NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. #3 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 


enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, 
FERRARE, 


Madame Dre GONI, 
Mr, J. P. COUPA, 





Mr. 


States, but also in Europe. 





Mr. S. DE La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 


but de em it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N.. J LEPKOWSK1, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 








KURTZMAN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


C. KURTZMAN & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, ¥. Y. 


‘SMITHLAIGAN 


oa & PIANO Go. 


BOSTON. MASS. 








ELIGES GRADE 


Pianos and Organs, 


ALSO 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 


OF THE 


REGAL PIANOS. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 
No. 146 FIFTH AVE. 


Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 
NEW YORK. 











Between 22d and 23d Sts., 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th 8t., New York, 








Kipacn 


Grand. Square and‘ Upright 


“PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh.bition, 1876. 


And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 


§7™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


C. H. HENNING, 
Piand Manufacturer, 


341 East 11th Street, 








Bet. 1st and 2d Aves., NEW YORK, 
WwW. H. BUSH & Oe, 





RTS; 


5 i ERTS —= 2 
: ~ = 


Pow enee 





WAREROOMS: 243-245 East Chicago Avenue; 
FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
Acents WANTED. CHICAGO ILL. 


F, GONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America, §28~ Sena for Catalogue. 











N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 





PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
Yhe oniy Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: 
EsSsSsEX, CONN. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


rvoRYTrown, COonwn. 





HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885, AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 


BEHR 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 














— WAREROOMS : -— 
> 15 East 14th Street, New York. 
1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


D OFFICE: 292-298 11th Avenue, New York. 


M. P. MOLLER ORGAN CO. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Church and Concert Organs 


A SPECIALTY. 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


THE A. B. GHASE CO, 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos# Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 





FACTORY AN 














For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers, 








HE only practical 
machine of the 
kind on the market 
to-day. Handles both 
Upright and Square 
Pianos with equal facil- 
ity, requiring only a 
slight change. It is 
both strong and dura- 
ble, and is easily han- 


dled. 





SEND FOR PRICES 
AND CIRCULARS 
TO 


a 


SHPUAM, B , BRADT & C0., ‘Sole | Manufacturers, 224 Main St, DeKall, Ill. 








PACKARD ORGAN. fort 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


WAYNE ORGAN (0., 





wwe IT HAS NO SUPERION! *~ 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 184. —— 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar ‘ement, patented 
A July. 1872, and Movember, 1875, and our Uprights | have our patent ‘metallig 
action fsame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which har 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 








WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING 
ARTISTS SAY: 
WAGNER—" Everywhere acknowledged to be ex- 

cellent.” 
LISZT—*‘‘ They give the liveliest satisfaction.” 
ESSIPOFF—“ The very best Piano made.” 


STECK PLANOS. 


GEORGE STECK & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


OFFICE AND WARERCOMS, 





WILHELMJ—* Rank far above all possible com- 
petition.” 

LUOCA—“‘Are unparalleled for the majestic singing 
quality of tone which they possess. ’ 


Great Power, Evenness of Scale, Rich Singing Quality, 
Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. 


Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





JARDINE & SON 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y., 
manuals ; St. George’s Ch., 


ISAAC L COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 
2§ 043 St. Paul’s E. Ch., 


Gliinocay ts | FANCY WOODS, 
Philadelph ie, 35 Tetaey ch. | $25 and 427 Bast Bighth St., Bast River, 
New, Orleans, 35,40 and NEW YORK. 


STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 








Upright and ae ae 


Factory a all 338 and 340 East rast Slst § Street, New York. 





BROWN & SIVIPSON, 


Manufacturers of First-Class 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor use. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


GHO. PP. BENT, 
281 to 289 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, Ill. 
ee" SEND FOR 2RICES AND CIRCULARS, 


BOSTON PIANO COMPANY, 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS —— 


Upright and Square 


PIANOS. 


Office and Wareroom, 257 Tremont ‘Street, 
Factory, 152 Hampden Street, 








Which we fully Warrant for 
8 years. 


F. Wilson &Co, 


PROPRIETORS. 


| BOSTON, MASS. 


8 Pang 


S ’ Co 


YR ADEM Any 4 





THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Organ of the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED, CATALOGUE, &., FREE. 


MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. z 


@ CONOVER BROS. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND AND 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Ac- 
tion Rail, PATENT TELESCOPIC LAMP BRACKET, 
and Patent Hollow Steel Tuning Pin. 





Our Pianos are indorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
Rivé-King, Robert Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, 7% Streiezki, 
E M. Bowman, S$. N. Penfield, Gustave Krebs, G. W. 
Hartman, cf San Francisco, and aneny others, 


400 and 402 W. 14th St., and 37 to 45 9th Ave., 
NEw ToRn=z. 


SYMPHONION 


PLAYS A 8 A THOUSAND 
TUNES. 
Great Novelty. 


Holiday Present. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


SWISS MUSICAL BOXES 


Piano Stools, Scarfs, 
Music Racks, &c. 
Art Embroideries, Art Decorations, 


T. F. KRAEMER & CO.., 


105 E. 14th St., near Steinway Hall, New York. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE SYMPHONION FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


McCAMMON PIANOS. 


Grands, Uprights and Squares. 
NEW STYLES. NEW PRICES. 


Steele, 








Address McCAMMON PIANOFORTE co.. shee SF 


New York Warerooms, 88 Fifth Avenue. 937 Penn Avenue. 


Washington Warerooms 





E.G. HARRINGTON! & CO., vcs 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone, 


Square 


#? Upright Pianofortes, 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 880 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, 












| STHIN WAY [ay 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No, 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


















lll” ; 
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EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20 —-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


ON 
Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. Nie) hy) UPON MERI. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long KNOWN THE WORLD OVER 


Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 








O AMOUNT of logic or argument will weigh with the intelligent business man in the consideration of his interests. For this reason: 

Theory is not fact, and theories do not always work as they are expected to when brought into practical use. In no line of business is 

this more true than in the Piano Trade. In <celecting an instrument to sell the experienced dealer knows, or should know, that he must study 

the situation from two points of view, which are these: FIRST—* Is the instrument in question worth the effort I must expend in pushing it, 

or one that may be a bill of expense on my hands and a menace to my reputation?” And SECONDLY—* Will the Piano do its share, or, 
in other words, will it be an advertisement and salesmaker in itself?” 

THIS NOTICE is not intended as an argument, but rather an assurance to the Piano Trade that WE understand the requirements of 
our business in all parts of the country and are prepared to meet the same. For two years we have been hardly able to supply the demands 
of our rapidly increasing trade, although we have trebled our facilities. THIS SHOWS conclusively that the BRIGGS PIANOS are sellers, 
and in proof that they meet the finest requirement we have only to refer to the Piano itself as an argument. 


Cc. Cc. BRIGCSS & CO.., 5 aii 7 Appleton Street, Boston, Mass, U.S. A., 
Manufacturers of Grand and Upright Pianos. 








FELT aca SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS At DOLCEVILLE, N. Y. 


: ABOL Pp 


| | 
fy | 
aM vit 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 


s J a J 7 G BAUS & COMPANY, 
ot “TNCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 


Square, Upright and Grand Pianos Factory: 553 to 557 West 30th Street, New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideratiun. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS, 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 
BEBNING & SON.) *" a vumosaum 


LOCKWOOD PBESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York, 

















Factory : 128th Street, near Third Avenue, New York. 




















